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avow some of the generous principles upon which he 
based his ministry, but to avow them in an Orthodox 
Congregational church. He knew, what thousands of 
the members of his denomination now know, but could 
not then admit, that some of the most valuable elements 
of truth had been omitted from what was known as the 
New England theology. He recognized the elements of 
strength and truth in the teaching of the great men of 
the Calvinistic fellowship, but he knew also that, when 
the whole truth was known and received, great changes 
would be wrought into the teaching and practices of 
orthodoxy. At the end of the first quarter of a century 
of his ministry he is surrounded by a host of supporters 
and friends who declare that his work has been good 
and his leadership masterful and wise. 


ed 


Ir is difficult for any one to prophesy even concerning 
his own conduct. Before Mr. Roosevelt left New York 
he stated in the most positive terms that he should not 
consent to be interviewed on his journey, and that any- 
thing purporting to come from him that was not written 
by himself might be regarded as a falsehood. When, 
therefore, an enterprising paper in Paris printed the 
report of a long interview, said to have been given to one 
of its staff by the ex-President, we wondered and dis- 
believed. The things printed did not sound like the 
things he would have been likely to say, and then his re- 
pudiation in advance of all such interviews was regarded 
as final. But now, in another interview at Suez, he is 
reported as denying that he ever saw the French re- 
porter or said the things attributed to him. Shall we 
believe that the denial is from Mr. Roosevelt? May not 
both affirmation and denial with the resulting contro- 
versy be the shrewd device of an enterprising Parisian 
editor? Apparently the only yellow journals are not in 
this country. 
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Mr. FREDERIC Harrison, long known as a positivist 
and a strenuous opponent of militarism, now writes to 
the Times that, while he should regret the loss of ‘‘some 
overseas dependencies,’ he should not regard this as 
tantamount to national ruin. But he sees more and 
worse than this, the ‘‘direct plunge at the heart of the 
Empire.” He says: ‘The German navy is not built 
for distant voyages. It is built to act only as the spear- 
head of a magnificent army. This army, as we know, 
has been trained for sudden transmarine descent on a 
coast; and for this end every road, well, bridge, and 
smithy in the east of England and Scotland has been 
docketed in the German War Office.’? He says also, ‘‘It 
is this certainty which compels me to modify the anti- 
militarist policy which I have consistently maintained 
for forty years past.’’ He says the question now is not 
merely of the shrinkage of the empire, but one that con- 
cerns the very existence of Great Britain as a foremost 
European power. He therefore advocates the formation 
of an adequate land defence at home. ~ 
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“THE SurvVEyY’’ is the new name of that very valuable 
journal hitherto called Charities and the Commons. 
In changing the name the publishers missed a fine 
opportunity. The new title means nothing. It might 
relate to politics, literature, automobiles, or anything 
else; but The Common Weljare, which is the sub-title, 
is descriptive and suggestive. That which the editors 
are trying with other citizens to bring to pass is reform 
in all the methods of industry and the customs of social 
life which hinder the free and full development of human 
beings in the enjoyment of their rights and liberties. The 
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common welfare includes us all, and the methods now 
most in favor are preventative rather than curative. We 
must still seek out and help those who have fallen by 
the, wayside, who are diseased in body or mind; but the 
triumphant work of the new charity will be seen in the 
provision whereby every one will have abundant access 
to the healthful influences of nature and be stimulated to 
free exercise of all his active powers. 
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Luici CoRNARO, who died at Padua three hundred 
and fifty years ago, hit upon a plan of dieting which not 
only restored him to health after the age of forty, but 
also caused him to live until his hundredth year. His 
example has been quoted hundreds of times and repeated 
experiments have been made in the line of his discovery. 
But generation by generation even scientific physicians 
and dietarians fall off from his abstemious practices, 
while the multitude are as eager for the flesh pots as were 
the Israelites after the exodus from Egypt. Experiments 
are now making which will probably settle once for all 
the questions concerning the relation between diet and 
health and strength. A study of the habits of all nations 
will show even a superficial observer that great physical 
strength and endurance is in many cases the result of a 
regimen which to luxurious Americans would suggest 
semi-starvation. 


Religious, Although Orthodox. 


We sat down to write an editorial on the question, 
How to be religious, although not orthodox, when it 
occurred to us that this is not the most difficult task 
which is set before religious people in our day. The 
wonder is that with the doctrines which have been 
called orthodox throughout the ages, so many devout 
souls have been able to retain their faith, and have 
enjoyed the peace and comfort of trust in God. It is 
evident enough to any one who studies the religious 
world that in all churches, Catholic and Protestant, Jew 
and Gentile, there are many persons of clear intelligence 
and sensitive consciences who are struggling to main- 
tain faith in God, hope for humanity, and confidence in 
the future, while at the same time they continue to 
confess and believe the doctrines of the historic creeds. 
The real question then is how can any one be strictly 
“‘orthodox”’ and still be religious. 

Almost insurmountable obstacles to faith in God and 
belief in divine justice are the doctrines of devils, eternal 
punishment, total depravity and the like which are still 
‘‘orthodox,” and are still held, if not believed, by the 
majority of religious people in Christian lands. Many 
are throwing off these ancient encumbrances of faith: 
many have learned that what was once rational and 
credible is now, because of the advance of intelligence 
and fresh revelations that have been made concerning 
the justice and mercy of God, no longer illustrative of 
the character of God or worthy to be received as de- 
scriptive of his nature. 

When an earthquake shakes the land or a pestilence 
stalks in darkness, it is wonderful to see how the thoughts 
of men have changed. Interpretations, which fifty or 
one hundred years ago would have been received as devout 
and accurate descriptions of the judgment of the Al- 
mighty, would now be rejected as horrible and as adding 
to the terror of the pestilence and the earthquake. 

Within the memory of living men it was impossible 
to accept in any real and inclusive sense the doctrine of 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. It 
is scarcely fifty years since men have in orthodox pulpits 
begun to insist that we must think of God not as the 
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father of the saints and the saved alone, but as the father 
of all men. It is scarcely a quarter of a century since in 
Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, or Congregational 
churches the doctrine of punishment with all its horrors, 
world without end, has, in part, dropped out of the 
preaching in the pulpit and the belief of the people. 

These random suggestions and illustrations indicate 
what we should have tried to bring forth if we had taken 
the thesis from the other end, and argued that man is a 
religious being, that he clothes his religious emotions and 
sentiments in language, customs, forms of worship and 
belief which are for the time suitable; and that in spite 
of things which seem to him awful and mysterious he 
still trusts the divine goodness and relies upon the in- 
finite justice. ‘The indication is that there are in the mind, 
heart, conscience, and active powers of all men sugges- 
tions, impulses, and invitations which, sometimes resisted 
and sometimes yielded to, on the whole, in large com- 
munities and in long time, turn the thoughts of men 
heavenward, make their actions more human and their 
lives more blessed. 

It has long been to us a comforting thought that 
underneath all the churches of Christendom and under- 
neath the great religions which are extra-Christian there 
are common hopes, tendencies towards certain beliefs, 
and active powers which, freely exercised, push towards 
unity of faith, hope, and charity. ‘‘The Imitation of 
Christ”’ has been a favorite with many Unitarians, not 
because they believed the dogmas of the Catholic Church, 
but because Thomas 4 Kempis had in him the roots of 
faith similar and identical with those which are in all 
saints and sages in all ages, in those who are liberal as 
well as in those who are orthodox, striking downward 
in the soil of human life that they may grow upward and 
bear fruit in human action. 


Dr. Holmes excited wrath when he said that it was no. 


credit to any one who really believed the doctrines taught 
by Jonathan Edwards that he was not in an insane 
asylum. Of course Dr. Holmes believed that no one 
really did or could believe such things with all that they 
implied. They were received into the rational mind 
and given a place in thesis and logic, but in spite of them, 
and not because of them, men lifted up their hearts and 
rejoiced in the infinite mercy of God, as Edwards himself 
did in some moments of inspiration and aspiration of 
which the printed record is a rare gem among the beau- 
tiful meditations of devout souls. 


The Real Christianity. 


The feeling is wide-spread among many that a certain 
stigma rests upon liberal religionists in an orthodox com- 
munity outside of New England, where the people of 
our faith are but a feeble folk as to numbers and influence. 
The remark is passed by those who know nothing of us, 
save by hearsay, that we have denied Christ, that we 
are not technically or really Christians, that we do not 
believe the Bible. This painful theme is often ignored 
by people who are too proud and self-respecting to make 
formal plea for themselves against misconception and 
prejudice, and who are content to let their lives and 
deeds speak for them rather than their lips. 

But a few plain and honest words are better than 
much covering up by means of silence, and it were well 
to try and prove some of the causes of prejudice that 
obtain against our faith. The attitude of certain people 
and bodies of people at the time of Mr. Taft’s candidacy 
cannot be forgotten. ‘The common sense and right feel- 
ing of most brushed aside these accusations and esti- 
mated them at their true worth, but some bitterness 
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was infused in the cup of a good man and of those who 
believed in him. 

Granted that the animus is not as wide-spread as we 
sometimes suppose, still its cryptic influence exists in 
many places and crops up in many forms. In some 
communities the unbeliever, the materialist, the agnos- 
tic, are not as subject to misconception as those of our 
faith. They are screened by a vague, ill-defined term 
to which no very definite meaning is attached. ‘There 
are still large classes in whom a threadbare dogma may 
not bean incentive to good living or spiritual growth, but 
who find it a convenient peg on which to hang a preju- 
dice. Many noble liberal people of the purest lives and 
highest principles, who have shown an unfailing consecra- 
tion to the good of the world, have been wounded by 
the floating, mist-like ill will and suspicion that surrounds 
them in communities narrow and bigoted. When people 
are absolutely ignorant of the doctrines they condemn, 
the feeling is all the more virulent, and acts like a creep- 
ing paralysis on sensitive souls, and drives them ulti- 
mately into churches alien to their associations and 
beliefs. 

The dogmas of the Trinity and the Atonement have 
receded into the background of some sects still con- 
sidered sound and regular by their ecclesiastical connec- 
tions. Those great foundation stones have gathered 
much soil in our day, and lie buried deeper than even 
a quarter of a century ago; but it is comforting to many 
to feel that they are there, though they exercise little 
influence on life and practice. If we have rejected those 
doctrines and built on another basis, we have rejected 
nothing that is essentially Christian as pertaining to 
the whole duty and conduct of man. We believe we 
have only cleared away some old and useless obstruc- 
tions, not of his rearing, that we may get nearer to the 
beautiful reality of his life and teaching. He has become 
to us the centre of power, a living presence rather than 
a creed unsanctioned by himself. He is the dominating 
feature of many loving and devout souls, who claim to 
be Christians to their heart’s core, though they do not 
address him as God or think of him as such. 

It was said of Spinoza that he was a God-intoxicated 
man, and more than one beautiful nature among our people 
might be called Christ-intoxicated, so deeply have they 
imbibed his spirit. The Christian ideal, in its purity, 
is as dear to us as to any other body, and the inspiring 
influence of that ideal is as wide-spread and as pervasive. 
In no other society of believers is the influence of his life, 
his nature, his inspiration, appealed to with more fervor. 
Discussion and difference in regard to him seem largely 
to have lapsed, and the conviction has come in their 
place that we are, and always shall remain, Christian, 
humbly and devoutly believing and inquiring after the 
truth that was in him. If we have pared away much 
of myth and doubtful interpretation, it has not touched 
the centre of that divine personality, but has rather re- 
vealed it to usin its pristine splendor of simplicity and 
truth. There are varying points of view, but all con- 
verge to the centre of his influence that rays into our 
hearts. That he died to testify to the truth of his con- 
victions is to us as noble an example as it can be to any 
set of worshippers. We love and revere the real per- 
son, and not a theological abstraction. That we do 
not consider him the actual creator of the universe, 
very God of very God, is hardly ground for all the mis- 
construction put upon our faith. Sensitive members of 
our body have been known to rear their children in or- 
thodox churches, because they wish to spare them what 
they suffered for conscience’ sake. The apology is a sorry 
admission of weakness; but social, business, and even 
political interests may enter in and complicate the case. 
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The name ‘‘Unitarian”’ is not euphonious. It does not 
fall-softly upon the ear. It awakens questions in some 
minds which it does not answer. Belief in the one God 
is not the whole of our creed. The Mohammedan em- 
phasizes unity far more strenuously than we do, but we 
are far apart from the Mohammedan. ‘The Jew is the 
proclaimer of the one God with a force and consistency 
to which we cannot lay claim. ‘The difference lies in 
our attitude toward Jesus, and the type of character that 
attitude has produced. ‘The Christian tradition is ours, 
and it colors and modifies all our thinking. We are so 
profoundly Christian in the fibre of character, in our way 
of looking at life, in our love and devotion toward the 
author of our faith, that, when we deny him deity, we 
come into a relation so simple, so human, so close, as 
friend and brother, that his heart and mind seem an 
open book, in which we learn all great moral and spir- 
itual lessons. 


A Fragmentary God. 


There are forms of religious thinking that were once 
a great advance, but that should now be left to the past. 
In the progress of thinking, progressive people came to 
these ideas: now these ideas prevail among backward 
races and linger in the minds of people who cling to the 
past. To accept ‘these ideas was once a great step for- 
ward: now it would be a serious step backward. Once 
only the radicals believed these things: now they are 
believed only by those whose development has been 
arrested or who have made a retrograde movement in 
their thinking. 

Superstition is a form of religious thinking of which 
this is true. There was a time when it was the highest 
point that religion had reached: now it is one of the 
most meagre forms that religion takes. Superstition 
commonly takes the form of the belief that spiritual 
influences are connected with certain material objects. 
When early men had developed the rudimentary re- 
ligious feelings, they began to observe their experiences: 
when a man recognized an experience and attached it 
to the place where it occurred, it was a gain in definite- 
ness. When he attained to the idea that he could expect 
the same experience at the same place, it was a step in 
the direction of an orderly life. Thus did men in primi- 
tive life come to the idea of a world in which these were 
places that had spiritual influences attached to them. 
Life enlarged when men believed, and acted on the be- 
lief, that they could hold commerce not only with their 
kind, but with invisible presences, with spiritual beings; 
for they attributed purpose, memory, and other mental 
activities to the spiritual presences that they believed 
they dealt with. 

This spiritual influence was often believed to be 
attached to portable objects. Then the influence could 
be carried from place to place. This was, to primitive 
people, a precious belief, for it gave them the confidence 
in a defence against danger from malevolent influences 
which might unwittingly be encountered. This gave 
greater permanence to the feeling of trust in unseen 
powers, a very real gain in religious thinking. The 
presence of these powers which gave religious experiences 
must have been regarded as a great discovery: progres- 
sive thinkers accepted the belief in them, radicals 
acted on the belief. To believe that there were spots 
in the world where a spiritual power could be found was 
a gain like the coming of stars to the sky that had been 
in utter blackness. 

Religious thinking has advanced beyond this point. 
We have come to the belief in a better world. We 
believe in one God, invisible, eternal, universal. Where 
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may a man come into relation with a spiritual presence? 
In any place, on any spot on the face of the earth. 
Where may a man find a manifestation of unseen power ? 
In any object, anywhere. All things are created by 
one infinite spirit: he manifests himself in all the works 
of his hands. This belief swallows up superstition. 
It fills the unspiritual spaces in the world that our 
superstitious ancestral radicals came to believe in. 
It enriches the spiritual endowment of the things of 
the world. A man who turns his face upward in the 
midnight of a starless night sees nothing. When the 
mists clear and the stars shine through till all the dome 
of heaven is clear and there are points of light in every 
part of it, he sees much; but, when the sun rises and the 
stars pale and disappear, he sees more. 

The man who goes his way in the light of day, but 
around whose way the daylight fades and the stars come 
out, is said to be ‘‘benighted.’””> The man whose belief 
in a universal God fades out and who believes in charms 
and talismans is ‘“‘benighted.’? And yet there are many 
people whose thinking leads in this direction. They 
act on the belief in disassociated spiritual influences. 
They profess to believe in God, but believe in spiritual 
influences that are attached to days and places and 
acts and material objects. This is a belief in only a 
fragmentary God. Practically they believe that God 
has gone to pieces. What is the spiritual presence which 
men the world over come into relationship with? Is 
it not the one God, universal, invisible, infinite? Can 
he not be trusted in all places and on all days and under 
all circumstances? If men hold this belief, there is no 
room for a distrust of the number thirteen nor of Fri- 
day. ‘There is no need of supplementing the power of 
this universal Presence with the supposed helpful in- 
fluence of a rabbit’s foot, nor need we rap on wood. 
This belief in God, everywhere, constant, accessible, 
casts out a horde of haunting fears. 

When the sun rises, there are no visible stars and no 
black interstellar spaces. When the belief in a universal 
God rises in the world of a man’s life, there is no need of 
a confidence in minor spiritual presences to help, nor is 
there room for the fear of spiritual influences that harm. 
The spiritual power of the world is one infinite Power; 
the spiritual power of the world is all good. We need do 
nothing to ward off evil spirits: we do not have to carry 
the good influence about with us in order to have it 
always at hand. God is always and everywhere acces- 
sible. It is only superstition, in backward races or 
in minds that let themselves revert to benighted forms 
of thinking, that believes in a fragmentary God. Let 
us, as children of the light, put away the beliefs and the 
deeds of darkness, and go our sunlit way in the cheerful 
faith in the God who fills all things. 
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Current Topics, 


DESPITE sanguinary complications abroad and tariff 
discussions at home, the average American citizen had 
occasion in the past week to view with increasing inter- 
est the operations of a group of brokers whose activities 
have exerted an immediate effect upon the price of bread. 
The cost of wheat has risen to so high a figure during the 
course of these speculative disturbances in the ‘‘pit” 
at Chicago that the prospect of a smaller loaf for the 
present current charge of five cents or an increase of the 
price of the five-cent loaf to six, or even seven, cents has 
appeared to be imminent in several of the large centres of | 
population. Protests against the practice of ‘‘gambling”’ 
in wheat are being recorded by various organizations, 
with small probability of relief. In the mean while the 
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‘echo of dissatisfaction with the methods of speculators in 


America is being heard in those portions of the Old World 
which depend largely upon the American fields for their 
supply of flour. 7 
& 
THE cloud of menace that has been lowering over the 


constitutional régime in Turkey broke into a lurid storm 
last Tuesday, when mutinous troops surrounded the 


chamber of deputies and compelled the cabinet to resign. 


Hilmi Pasha, the grand vizier who succeeded Kiamil in 
office at the instance of the Young Turks, gave way to 
Tewfik Pasha, and five other members of the cabinet, 
including the ministers of war and of marine, were dis- 
placed by individuals in sympathy with the mob. Sultan 
Adbul Hamid, who since last July has been regarded 
generally as a negligible quantity in Ottoman affairs, 
promptly became a dominant factor in the situation by 
pardoning the mutineers and sanctioning the order of 
things they had brought into being. The sultan’s overt 
sympathy with the activities of the counter-revolution 
at once directed suspicion to him as the author of the 
event that startled Christendom. 


ad 


FURTHER evidences of the reactionary character of the 
coup were not slow to appear. These evidences took the 
form of a series of massacres of Christians at Adana, at 


‘Tarsus, at Alexandretta and at Mersina, in Asia Minor, 


the true proportions of which probably never will be 
known; for in the interior of Turkey, whether under a 
reform administration or under Hamidian rule, the lives 
of Ottoman Christians are not considered important 
enough for a careful accounting. The figures that have 
been permitted to reach the outer world by the censor at 
Constantinople are sufficiently appalling to add a black 
page to the black history of Turkish savagery. In these 
outrages it would appear the soldiery took either an 
active or a collusive part. It is certain that the con- 
stituted authorities did little to check the excesses of 
the Moslem irregulars who descended upon the cities 
for blood and loot. The cry for aid that came to 
America was strangely reminiscent of the régime at 
its very worst. 
rd 


In the mean while the future of the new government 
became the subject of grave apprehensions when, on the 
very morrow of the overturn, the leaders of the Young 
Turk party in Salonika and elsewhere announced their 
intention of marching to Constantinople with the Third 
Army Corps, the main instrument whereby the constitu- 


tion was imposed upon the sultan last summer, and 


compelling a restoration of the deposed government. 
The serious purpose of the Young Turks became apparent 
by the end of the week, when pro-constitutional troops 
from Salonika and Adrianople began to mass at Tchatalja, 
forty miles from the capital. At this point the consti- 
tutionalists established a base of operations, and ‘from 
here they forwarded their ultimatum to Yildiz Kiosk, 
‘demanding absolute guarantees for the maintenance of the 
constitution, with the alternative of an advance in force 
upon Constantinople. While the Tewfik government 
was parleying for terms, the accumulation of troops at 
Tehatalja continued. 
wt 


Ir became apparent, by the end of the week, that the 
newly established government lacked popular support 
and that it could not hope to resist arms with arms. 
Whatever the temper of the Moslem mass in Asia, the 
majority of Ottomans in Europe showed a disposition to 
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support the Young Turkish movement, which promised 
to safeguard the constitution. At the beginning of the 
present week observers of events at Constantinople re- 
garded the surrender of Tewfik and his associates as a 
certainty of the day or the morrow. All fears of a con- 
flict that might have risen to the dignity of a civil war 
were dispelled by the weakness of the government and 
the strength of its opponents, who displayed a coolness 
of judgment and a fixity of purpose that would risk no 
precipitancy of action and brook no compromise. For 
the time being resentment against the domineering at- 
titude of the Young Turks in office was obliterated by the 
general conviction among Ottoman liberals that upon 
the ousted camarilla depended the safety of parliamen- 
tary institutions. 
& 


A PRIME object of the constitutionalists was the deposi- 
tion of the sultan to whose agency they ascribed the 
mutiny that caused the downfall of the Hilmi ministry. 
The abdication of Abdul Hamid, either voluntarily or 
under duress, was made practically a certainty by events 
at the beginning of this week. The authors of the revolu- 
tion of last July from the outset of their movement upon 
Constantinople took no pains to conceal their determina- 
tion that the sanguinary intriguer of Yildiz should cease 
to be the emperor of the Ottomans and the nominal head 
of the Moslem world. ‘The attitude of the Young Turks 
was evidently supported by the Sheik-ul-Islam, upon 
whom they could confidently rely for the issuance of a 
jetva recording the assertion that the ruler whom Glad- 
stone called ‘‘the Damned” had forfeited his title to the 
throne and to the obedience of the Moslems of all races. 


wd 


As to the actual participation of Abdul Hamid in the 
events that have contributed new shame to a discordant 
Christendom, there appears to be little doubt. There is 
every reason to believe that the troops who surrounded 
the House of Parliament on Tuesday, April 13, were in 
the personal pay of their sovereign. The precipitancy 
of his recognition of the government which these turbu- 
lent legionaries set up at the points of their bayonets, 
together with the subsequent outbreak of the typical 
Hamidian conditions of bloodshed, loot, and incendiar- 
ism in Asia Minor, pointed with sufficient directness to 
the source of the miserable farce that has cast fresh 
doubts upon the capacity of Ottomans to govern them- 
selves after the manner of modern peoples. For it must 
be remembered that the European Turk represents but 
the veneer of his race. Beneath this veneer is the 
Asiatic mass which knows no law but the will of the Pad- 
ishah and no faith but the faith of Mahomet as it is in- 
terpreted by an ignorant and fanatical priesthood. ¢ 


] 


WHILE Christians were perishing under the Moslem 
flail in Asia Minor, a great Christian pageant was in prog- 
ress amid the solemn grandeur of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
where, last Sunday, a vast number of pilgrims from 
Kurope and America saw the beatification of Jeanne 
d’Arc. The ceremony which placed the name of the 
Maid of Orléans upon the calendar of saints appealed 
especially to French Catholics, thirty thousand of whom 
had travelled to Rome. Pius X., ever mindful of the 
interests of the Church in France, himself assisted at the 
benediction that took place of the veneration of relics, 
none of which are to be found in the case of the famous 
Frenchwoman whose life contributed a brilliant and in- 
spiring page to the annals of man. In addition, the 


pontiff sang the first mass in honor of the new saint. 
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Brevities, 


He who has no prejudices is a bad man. 


Few men are so wise as not. to have an idiotic area 
in their brains, or so good as not to have a twist in their 
moral perceptions. 


One of the most useful members of any community 
is the one who makes of himself a bridge over which 
others travel to success. 


All peace lovers should cultivate the admirable qualities 
of the soldier who endures hardness as a matter of course, 
because it is in the line of duty. 


Sincerity is transparent. Pretence is turbid and 
opaque. We often know the difference between the 
two without being able to define it. 


There is no State in the Union in which there are not 
centres of noble thought and high culture where the 
best things are known and appreciated. 


How can any one be happy when there is so much 
misery in the world? And yet the happy people are 
those who do most to drive misery out of the world. 


The prejudices in favor of wisdom and virtue which 
are inherited by children who have been fortunate in 
their homes are among the chief gains of civilization. 


Some children are like their parents; many are like 
their grandparents; and many more show the per- 
manent traits of the family line in which their descent 
may be traced. 


Playing to the gallery is one of the cheapest devices 
of the ambitious man and one which, being detected, 
as it commonly is, drops him to a low level among those 
whom he is most desirous to please. 


In the exigencies of life some are called to hardship 
and suffering for the sake of a good cause. He who 
accepts them cheerfully is a hero. He who resents 
them is a grumbler who has flung away his royal oppor- 
tunity. 


Settlement Work at the Farm. 


BY JANET JAMES. 


The social settler in this instance was not a college- 
bred woman living with others of her class in the slums 
of a great city. She had had a norma! kindergarten 
training and a brief experience as kindergartner among 
the poor of Shawmut. Then, after an interval of several 
years, she returned with a semi-invalid husband to the 
farm of her forefathers in the ‘‘real country.’”’ There 
the brave heart was to wrestle for a double achievement ,— 
the restoration of her husband’s health and a living for 
the pair of them, with whatever hangers-on might from 
time to time profit by their well-known generosity. 

There was everything to be done for the land and the 
buildings, for the farm had not been ‘‘run”’ to any profit 
for many years. Boarders? Yes, that was the likeliest 
thing to bring in a little necessary cash, and accordingly 
there are boarders from June to November now, and the 
west field is flecked with tents to accommodate the over- 
flow; but at first there were a few in the midsummer 
season. A fine herd of butter-makers was the next 
consideration, and they rested not till that was secured. 
Boarders from June to November, butter-making all 
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the year round, pigs and calves and chickens and all the 
rest of it, with very little good help to be had. 

Five miles distant from our settler, a man and his 
wife of the lowest type of rural Americans, poor and dull 
and despised, were arrested, about fourteen years ago, 
for a theft of a few jars of canned fruit and other small 
matters from an unoccupied house in their neighborhood. 
The wife said that the owner of the jars had told her 
before she shut up her house that she might have the 
fruit, but the poor creature’s word was doubted by the 
settler herself. 

The man was detained but a short time, as he only 
abetted the culprit-in-chief. The woman was sent to a 
penitentiary for fifteen months. There were five children 
left at home, the ages ranging Lili ten years to three, 
the oldest being a boy. 

Whenever the ‘settler cotild by any possibility stretch 
a necessary drive so as to include the unfortunate chil- 
dren, she did so, and she always carried with her en- 
couragement and other more tangible proofs of friend- 
ship. The boy learned to make good bread, and even 
did some sewing for his brothers and sisters. 

When the mother came out of prison, the settler 
hastened to visit her and show her good will without 
condescension. More than that, after a time she en- 
couraged the woman to come to see her. ‘The invitation 
was accepted, and from the middle of the busiest fore- 
noon to the latter part of the weary afternoon, this 
strange ward would sit like a veritable lump of flesh in 
the kitchen of her friend, while the latter would try 
to excite in her some interest in a better way of living. 
It was up-hill work. For a long time scarcely an added 
ray of intelligence or appreciation was visible to the 
dauntless settler. 

There was always a good dinner for the ward, with 
object-lessons in cooking and good things for her to 
take home. When one or two children came with the 
mother, they were set at bringing in wood from the 
mountainous pile near the’ kitchen door, and packing it 
up in the wood-shed, and they were guided and in- 
structed in little tasks for which they were fit. 

After three or four years of this intercourse, the ward 
discovered that her birthday came on the same day of 
June as that of her friend, and she seldom failed to appear 
on that day with some queer gift, which was accepted as 
a great treasure,— a tight bunch of short-stemmed flowers 
of discordant hues and bulgy proportions, a white metal 
napkin ring which her son ‘‘drew”’ at some land sale, a 
ten-cent brooch such as her children were selling for that 
fabulous price with the illusive hope of thereby acquir- 
ing, in time, a gold watch, and a much decorated china 
dish with a hen for acover. Finally, the repeated sug- 
gestions that the value of a gift often depended on the 
giver’s own work brought about a welcome change, and 
the dozen holders met with a grateful response in which 
there were no mental reservations. 

A few years ago the man began to come with his wife, 
and, when he appeared crossing the fields with a big 
sack on his back, we knew that his garden had been 
thriving. Summer squashes, green peas, little beets, 
and other delicacies of the season were offered with 
pride, especially when the settler could gleefully ex- 
claim, ‘‘Why, ours are not ready yet!” 

Gradually the woman’s appearance was improved, 
and her voice had not always that harsh note which 
used to startle one at first. In all these years of grow- 
ing acquaintance and abundant opportunity, not so 
much as a crumb or a pin was missed after the departure 
of the visitor. 

Last summer the settler, in a special strait, was moved 
to hire her ward for a few weeks, to wash pots and pans 
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in the kitchen, to scrub floors, and to do other chores. 
Then it was that she began to enjoy the reward of her 
constancy. She found her help obliging and industrious, 
and more capable in some directions than she could have 
expected, eager to try her hand at finer work when her 
friend was unusually pressed. Others beside her mis- 
tress enjoyed her kindly helpfulness, in carrying or 
emptying the heavy jars which held the pine and the 
spruce boughs, the laurel, the golden-rod, and the asters 
with alder berries in their season. Her ‘‘Yis, ma’am!’’ 
if it had little of the conventional modulation of voice 
due from maid to mistress, was always prompt and 
cheerful. 

The gentle hints as to bathing and clean raiment had 
been so patiently withheld and so deftly given, when 
the right moment came, that they were taken in good 
part. The work was crowned when, at last, the ward 
appropriately expressed her gratitude to her friend for 
having shown her how to be more self-respecting and 
womanly. ‘Then the settler experienced a joy which 
she had certainly earned. 


The Workers. 


BY WILSON JEFFERSON. 


Toil-seeking, yet with morn’s glow in their faces, 
By sleep and dreams renewed, they haste along; 

Dark roofs that hide from them life’s sunlit places 
Await them, yet they go, a joyous throng! 


But passed the long dull day I see again 
Homebound, the weary, shambling haste of those 

Who joyous saw morn’s golden amber stain 
Poured round the sky when daylight first arose. 


The Problem of Pain and Sin. 


BY ANNETTE FISKE. 


Is the presence of pain and sin in this world really so 
irreconcilable to the existence of a loving God as it 
seems? Did not the old Hebrew prophets in a sense 
come nearest to the truth when they laid all misfortunes 
to the wrath of a righteous God at man’s disobedience 
to his laws or commands? For, though the word 
“‘wrath’’ is a misnomer, is not disobedience to one or 
another of God’s laws really at the bottom of all pain 
and sin? 

Unfortunately the Christian church has led people 
away from this truth by its doctrine of the Fall of Man. 
Stress has been laid upon the essential sinfulness of man’s 
nature. It has been considered that God made man’s 
body, not his soul, in his likeness, though strangely 
enough that body has been considered vile and un- 
worthy of any special care. Stress has also been laid 
upon the miraculous and the teachings of reason dis- 
countenanced. When people have been taught that 
God miraculously intervened in the person of Jesus to 
save them from everlasting destruction, it is small 
wonder if they expect lesser miracles to be performed 
for them, if they do not see why a loving Father should 
not allow them to do what seems to them right and not 
exact a penalty. The suffering of the righteous man 
becomes an enigma. Even among those who have 
given up all belief in the story of the Fall of Man the in- 
fluence of centuries is still to be seen in the old ideas of 
pain and sin, which have so firm a hold upon them and 
make mysterious the workings of a loving Providence. 
Can we not lay aside all ancient dogmas and try, with 
modern science as our basis, to see whether it is possible 
rationally to understand the existence of pain and sin? 
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Modern science teaches us that man has risen from a 
very lowly estate, even from the ranks of the animals, 
and, that being true, it at once becomes apparent what 
marvelous strides he has made in advance mentally, 
morally, and spiritually, though it has taken him thou- 
sands of years to do so. Does not this fact alone point 
to God’s having created this universe and all therein con- 
tained in an elemental stage, laying down certain laws— 
fixed and immutable as are all his laws—for its develop- 
ment, with the plan that through these eternal laws it, 
or even perhaps some small part of it, who knows if not 
man himself alone,—shall eventually become perfect? 
Surely many of us believe that man at least is passing 
through a process of development toward perfection. 
And if, as science teaches, man began as so lowly a being, 
is it not rather wonderful that there are so many beauti- 
ful and virtuous souls on earth now than strange that 
there is so much pain and sin? 

For God to have made man perfect would have been 
the work of a moment. There would then have been 
no chance of growth, no human history; for perfection 
has no future, bars out all possibility of failure or wrong- 
doing. But God started with crude materials and laid 
down laws for man’s development which should in the 
course of eons bring him to perfection,—a sign surely 
of his love for man. And the great instrument selected 
for man’s assistance in developing himself—for he was 
to depend upon himself and God alone for his develop- 
ment—was knowledge. Instinct, observation, memory, 
reason, were given him, with which to collect and correlate 
facts, a conscience that he might distinguish between 
right and wrong within the limits of his knowledge, and 
the power to choose his course of action. These facul- 
ties were in an embryonic’state at first, but they grew 
with use through the centuries, as all faculties and 
powers grow with use. Of little avail to man, however, 
could have been all these faculties had not the laws 
written of God in nature and in man been eternal. Of 
human laws they say that the exception proves the rule, 
but the laws of God have no exceptions. They share 
his eternal nature, his perfection. If such were not 
the case, if the keeping of God’s laws did not always bring 
certain beneficent results and the breaking of them just 
as definite evil results, if people of otherwise good lives 
were for that reason spared the consequences of dis- 
obedience, how could man know what was best for 


him? How could he learn from experience how to 
plan for the future? There would be no order, only 
chaos. 


Moreover, it was for the whole human family, and not 
for any one race or class, far less any one individual, 
that God planned this world. What is best for all 
mankind, nay even what is best for the nation, may 
not appear to be for the best welfare of the individual. 
‘“‘Why should this come to me?’’ man cries in sickness. 
‘(What have I done that God should thus visit me with 
pain and suffering? Where is his justice and his 
kindly love?’ And yet is not that justice and kindly 
love shown by the very fact that he is trying to 
point out to him, for his sake and for the sake of the 
generations to come, that his eternal laws of health 
must be regarded and obeyed if health is to be preserved ? 
For just as surely as any man suffers, just so surely has 
one of the laws of God been disobeyed. 

Many people have come to look upon suffering as a 
beneficent discipline, sent purely for the sake of discipline, 
because those who bear suffering patiently and cour- 
ageously become better men and women by virtue of the 
patience and courage thus called into play. And suffer- 
ing does develop character, but it does so only as it 
teaches the individual soul the great truths as God 
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reveals them in human life. Of and by itself suffering 
has nothing good in it. When wantonly inflicted, it is 
an unalloyed evil and works harm, not good. The 
human father who should wantonly bring suffering upon 
his child for the sake of the discipline it would entail 
would be universally condemned, and why should we 
consider God guilty of such cruelty? So long as we 
are not perfect, our knowledge of God’s laws and our 
judgments will be fallible, and we shall make mistakes 
and disobey; and, as when a machinist makes a blunder 
in his machine, things go wrong, so when we make 
blunders in our conduct things go wrong. The laws 
that govern physics and those that govern human life 
are equally hard and fast. It is for the ultimate good 
of the whole human race that man should learn God’s 
laws. He learns them by observation of others, or, if 
he heed not that, by the ill consequences of his own dis- 
obedience. Even in the case of Jesus has it not rather 
been his steadfastness under suffering, his fidelity to 
the truth under all circumstances, however difficult, 
rather than his suffering itself that has helped men? 
Would he not have really suffered more if he had not 
held to the truth? Would not his sense of failure have 
been unbearable to him? 

It is through knowledge of God’s laws and its prac- 
tical use that man has made all his advance. He has 
learned much of the uses that can be made of nature and 
her forces, much that he can do with his own powers, 
and slowly this knowledge has been made use of in his 
life and conduct. Man is learning that, if he disobeys 
the laws of health, made known through the science of 
medicine, sooner or later he will pay the penalty in pain 
and suffering; or, if his own strength withstands the 
strain, his children are liable to pay the penalty in im- 
paired physique. He is learning that, if he is unjust 
and selfish in his dealings with men, he is liable some 
time to suffer the penalty of his wrong-doing or to 
bring suffering upon his family and friends. Sin, which 
is disobedience to God, brings pain and suffering in its 
train, and will continue to do so until sin disappears in 
complete obedience to God’s will, as expressed in his 
laws, which are his commandments. Meanwhile the 
pain and suffering act as a deterrent to disobedience. 
They call man’s attention to the fact that he is doing 
wrong; they persuade him to make use of all new know- 
ledge because he sees the blessing it brings, the comfort 
and happiness; and they help to bring home to him the 
fact that in obedience lies his best good. 

God tries to teach us through the experience of those 
who have gone before, so far as that is possible; and 
those who profit most by the revelations of the past 
make the best men and women, are themselves most 
obedient to God’s teachings. But we all suffer in one 
-way or another for the sins, whether voluntary or in- 
voluntary, of our friends and relatives. We must so 
long as we have common interests and common affections. 
The sins of the father are visited upon the children, and 
the sins of the children are visited upon the father, and 
often the sins of one neighbor are visited upon another 
neighbor; but the suffering entailed is not a divine 
visitation. It is merely the result of the breaking of an 
eternal law which, if the father or child or neighbor had 
chosen to respect and obey, there would have been no 
suffering for any of them. To neglect the knowledge 
and tools available and then say, ‘‘My Father is send- 
ing upon me misfortunes I do not deserve,’ is unjust. 
Each misfortune as it comes is not a direct dispensation 
from God, but rather the result of human error. Ours, 
is the responsibility of seeing that we do not, by going 
counter*to the munificent ordering of God, bring sorrow 
and suffering upon ourselves and those about us. 
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As regards material prosperity and adversity, these 
are not so much a matter of the laws of God as of the 
laws of man. So long as there are dishonest men, the 
righteous man is liable to suffer at their hands. This is 
not saying, however, that God sanctions such a state 
of affairs. Such a condition is merely an incident, a 
necessary and unavoidable incident, in the upward 
progress of mankind, and will eventually be eliminated. 
So long as man is fallible, such things will be, must be. 
’Tis one of the blemishes on an as yet imperfect world. 

It may seem to some that such a conception of God’s 
ruling of the universe as the above is too mechanical, 
that little room is left for individual love and care on 
his part, that the individual is wholly lost sight of in 
the universal progress. But God dwells in the heart of 
each of us. However unimportant we may be as com- 
pared with mankind as a whole, we are yet all important 
in that it takes the whole army of these little selves to 
make up mankind. Each individual may be an un- 
important factor in a crowd; but, if each one takes this 
view and stays at home, there will be no crowd. So 
each one of us is needed to do our little mite in order 
that the progress of mankind may continue upward. 
And God watches over each of us as eagerly as over the 
ultimate consummation of his plans. Sometimes we 
err with open eyes, sometimes through ignorance, for 
which we may or may not be to blame; but there is 
always the opportunity to make the errings less fre- 
quent, always the voice of God to help us toward the 
right. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The Other Meaning. 


BY WILLIAM H. HAMBY. 


To be spiritually-minded is to see the other meaning 
in things and events. To the earth-minded there is no 
meaning but visible material results. They see only 
facts, while the spiritually-minded see truths. 

To the spiritually-minded bread is not merely wheat 
bought for a dollar, ground into flour, and put into the 
mouth to stop the crying of the stomach, but is the 
incarnation of forces that have been and are to be; and 
to eat it is a sacrament. 

‘The peach-bloom is not mere promise of a fruit pleasant 
to the taste, but the bursting into life of a power greater 
than the tree itself. The grass upon which the cattle 
feed, the haze above the hills, the flaming clouds at 
sunset time, the song of the birds, the whisper of the 
winds, are not mere things, but back of them and in them 
is a meaning greater and more beautiful than they. 

The man who plods to his daily toil, the simple word, 
the unplanned kindness, the accidents of a day, all have 
a higher significance than the material result. 

To the spiritually-minded things are concrete spirit, 
and all material events are syllables of God ushering the 
inanimate into life. Without fantasy or dreaming or 
forced meanings, he sees and feels something more in all 
things than wood and stone, horse power and gravity. 
The flowers mean something fine and sweet; the woods 
stir deep and abiding currents in his soul; the sun and 
clouds and wind call unto his higher consciousness. 

To him the daily toil takes on a new glory: it means 
something in the great scheme of which he is an intimate 
part. The lowly, homely things are filled with foree 
and beauty; and even pain and hunger, drudgery and 
waiting speak to him with unknown tongues of peace 
and strength and eternal love. 

MEADVILLE, Mo, 
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The Sargent Frescoes. 


BY EDITH DE BLOIS LASKEY. 


Here, where from Pilgrim days to these 
The free in thought have boldly trod, 

They chose to hold before the world 
Mankind’s long, baffled thought of God. 


And so the passerby may read 
The ages’ tale of fear and trust 
In form of man’s perplexed ideals, 

That savored always of the dust. 


For art has traced them one by one, 
And, tracing, shown them all untrue. 

Yet two may stand here unashamed,— 
The Unitarian and the Jew! 


“What Shall I Cry?” 


BY REV. CHARLES EDWARD STOWE. 

Isaiah was a prophet, and knew a prophet’s woes. It 
is one thing to have the prophetic impulse, quite another 
to have the prophetic message. ‘‘The voice said, Cry! 
And he said, What shall I cry?” 

“As Sunday approaches, the modern prophet hears a 
voice that says, ‘‘Preach!’”’ ‘‘What shall I preach?” 
he gasps. 

Reading in the various newspapers the topics an- 
nounced by some very enterprising shepherds as fitting 
food for their flocks on the coming Sunday, one feels 
that such diet must prove a stimulant rather than a 
nutrient. Apparently, the mind of the preacher has 
been hovering, during the week, over the confused and 
troubled waters of this unintelligible life of ours, swooping 
down at random on isolated fragments of floating rubbish, 
and bearing them away to his study as suitable material 
from which to construct a sermon. 

No wonder, then, as they grate upon their scrannel-pipes 
of straw, the hungry sheep look up and are not fed! The 
sheep know the difference between this pitiful mess of 
discordant rubbish and the celestial turnips which are 
their appropriate food. 

The main purpose of such discourses seems to be to 
arrest the attention by something unexpected and very 
startling, and furnish material for sensational head-lines 
in the Monday morning dailies, somewhat as follows: 
“Rey. Dr. Boanerges, of Chicago, says Boston is hell!” 
“Rev. Dr. Twaddle says Rockefeller ought to be in the 
Penitentiary.”’ ‘‘Rev. Dr. Pettytyrant says that he will 
not marry a woman who will not promise to obey.” 

It is not to be denied that such preaching is calculated 
to keep the sheep in a lively state of expectancy, and all 
agog to see what will happen next. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is not calculated to produce a healthful condition 
in the flock. It is too exciting to be healthy. It is as 
if the shepherd, instead of leading his flock by still waters 
and in green pastures, should make it a point to appear 
abruptly in unexpected places, and at unusual times to 
startle them with loud yells and violent gesticulations. 
Any earthly shepherd would refrain from such conduct, 
knowing that, if it did not hurt the wool, it would be 
bad for the mutton. Nor is such proceeding one whit 
wiser in celestial shepherds. 

What men demand of the preacher is a dinner, and not 
a clatter of dishes. To furnish this, the preacher must 
have vision. The preacher should somehow make us 
feel that ‘‘God’s greatness flows around our incomplete- 
ness; round our restlessness, his rest.’’ 

The doctrine of evolution is spiritually helpful and 
intellectually stimulating, but, when introduced into the 
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pulpit, it should be purged of worms and monkeys. We 
wish to hear about it in its broad meaning and lofty sig- 
nificance, as, on the whole, the most probable account of 
the waysof The Eternal Goodness in the universe in which 
we dwell. We do not object to hearing about the small- 
est, the most trivial matters in the Sunday sermon, if only 
the preacher has vision, as Agassiz when he could see 
the whole fish in a single scale, or Cuvier,when he con- 
structed the whole skeleton from a single bone, or Gray 
when he saw the-whole plant ina single leaf. Whata 
wonderful example Tennyson has given us of true preach- 
ing in his ‘‘Little Flower in the Crannied Wall’! Never- 
theless, it is not the topic, but the man behind the topic, 
that determines the helpfulness of the sermon. That isa 
very funny story of the old minister who, as it is reported, 
preached on the devil, to the edification and delight of his 
congregation, because, as one of his most ardent admir- 
ers said, ‘“he seemed so full of ‘his subject.’”’ It is said that 
Whitefield needed only to pronounce the word ‘‘Mesopo- 
tamia’”’ to melt his hearers to tears. Whitefield was full 
of his subject. But, after all, the church is a big place 
and Sunday a big day, and the preacher is a big man and 
ought to have a big subject to match. As a rule, great 
preachers have chosen big subjects, like ‘‘Sinners in 
the Hands of an Angry God,” ‘‘Fleeing out of Sodom,” 
‘“Every Man’s Life a Plan of God.” 

There is a story told of an old-time Connecticut pastor 
who preached for an hour and a half one wofully hot 
Sunday afternoon on the words ‘‘Abraham arose and 
saddled his ass,’’ repeating the text every ten minutes 
or so. When the exasperated congregation was at last 
released, the sentiment of each one found adequate vent 
in the comment of an old farmer who said: ‘‘Wish ter 
gracious sakes he’d gone bareback! We’d got out sooner!” 

NEw York. 


“Swear not at all.’”’ 


BY REV. H. BODELL SMITH, 


The recent installation of Mr. Taft to the position of 
President of the United States of America, and his 
taking the oath of loyalty to the Constitution, brings 
again before the minds of Christians the question as 
to whether it is right or wrong to continue to take oaths 
on such occasions or even on any occasion at all. 

Abraham Lincoln began his first inaugural address, 
March 4, 1861, as follows: ‘‘Fellow-citizens of the United 
States, in compliance with a custom as old as the govern- 
ment itself, I appear before you to address you briefly, 
and to take in your presence the oath prescribed by the 
Constitution of the United States to be taken by the 
President before he enters on the execution of his 
office.’”’ And in another portion of the same address he 
reminded his hearers that ‘‘All members of Congress 
swear their support to the whole Constitution.” The 
binding nature of the oath no one has ever denied. 
Lincoln in his political duel with Judge Douglas, Sept. 
15, 1858, put it very plainly: ‘‘What do you understand 
by supporting the Constitution of a State or of the 
United States? Is it not to give such constitutional 
helps to the rights established by that Constitution as 
may be practically needed? Can you, if you swear to 
support the Constitution and believe that the Con- 
stitution establishes a right, clear your oath without 
giving it support? Do you support the Constitution 
if, knowing or believing there is a right established under 
it which needs specific legislation, you withhold that 
legislation? Do you not violate and disregard your 
oath? I can conceive of nothing plainer in the world.’’ 
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The oath taken by all rulers in Christendom, and by 
the members of all governments and parliaments in the 
Christian nations of the world, as well as in all Christian 
courts of justice, has undoubtedly a very solemn and 
sacred import attached to it, on account of its associa- 
tion with the name of Deity. But in what does the 
certainty that the oath will be kept consist? Does it 
not depend upon the character of the individual who 
takes it? In other words, the promise contained in the 
oath will be kept if the man be honest enough and resolute 
enough to keep his word. The value of the oath then 
is only equal to the value of the man’s word, and that 
depends upon the kind of character the man is. The 
simple word of promise made by Abraham Lincoln 
without an.oath was quite as reliable as with an oath, 
as also is that of President Taft. But the value pro- 
ceeds from the character of the man. There have been 
rulers whose oath of fealty was made only to be violated. 
Dishonest and unscrupulous kings and magistrates 
have broken their solemn word whenever it suited them 
to do so. Their promise, however solemnly sworn, was 
not kept, was not to be relied upon, because in such 
instances there was no strong integrity behind it, no 
true moral character. Some men bear false witness in 
courts of law after swearing that they will tell the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. The sacred form of 
words in which they swear has no sacredness to them if 
they have no respect for sacred things. The man of 
bad character who is in the habit of sneering at re- 
ligion, and who takes the name of God upon his lips 
only to defile it, cares nothing for any oath, however 
sacred. 

Of what use, then, issuchanoath? In this age of en- 
lightenment and of humane ideas of God and of re- 
ligion, it is of no use. If the name of God has no terrors 
for men, if they are not afraid of Him, the oath is not 
necessary to keep them to their word. ‘The more truly 
they love God, the more will they love to be true to their 
own souls. They will be true because they love to be 
true; and, if they love to be true, they are as 
sure to be so without the oath as with it. If a man 
knows the Deity to be a God of infinite love, he loves 
God without fear, arid an oath is no deterrent. That 
which deters a man from breaking his word is the fear of 
wronging his own soul and losing his self-respect. But 
in a superstitious age, when people thought of God as 
being a cruel despot capable of taking vengeance, and 
with such as still cling to superstitious doctrines as those 
of the wrath of God and of eternal punishment, the 
oath is no doubt a deterrent, just as the thought of the 
master’s rod is a deterrent to the school-boy when tempted 
to be disobedient. Yet even under that feeling of fear 
the school-boy whose character is weak will cheat behind 
the master’s back, and the superstitious Christian who 
is himself inclined to be a hypocrite will commit sin 
if he thinks the eye of God is not upon him, or if he 
thinks he can in some way escape the consequences. 
In any case we come back to the conviction that the oath 
is only binding just so far as the man has strength of 
character to enforce upon himself the keeping of the 
promise made; and, if he has strength of character enough 
for that, he has it for the keeping of his word without an 
oath. 

There was very good reason that Jesus should say, 
“‘Swear not at all! ... but let your speech be, Yea, 
yea; Nay, nay. And whatsoever is more than these is 
of evil.” This is his command to his followers, ‘‘Swear 
not at all!” How is it that this command has been 
treated so lightly that even yet in this twentieth century 
of the Christian era those who profess to be his followers 
do not follow him in this? It cannot be that this is the 
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least reasonable of Christ’s behests: it bears witness 
how hardly superstition dies and how old pagan customs 
persist. But there is no room to question what it is 
the duty of the sincere Christian to do in this matter. 
And this not merely because Jesus commanded, but 
because the command is right. “This teaching was con- 
sidered distinctly an important part of early Chris- 
tianity, as witness the epistle of James v. 12, ‘‘Above 
all things, my brethren, swear not, neither by the 
heaven, nor by the earth, nor by any other oath; but 
let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay.” 

Taking it for granted, then, that Jesus was right, and 
that we ought to follow his teaching in this, is it not 
strange that so little heed has been paid to it? To 
break long-standing custom certainly does require con- 
siderable courage. If one will take the initiative, 
others with less courage will be more likely to follow. 
So much depends upon one making the new departure 
that more timid ‘souls should be helped to do right. 
Not until there is a strong public opinion against the 
taking of oaths is the custom likely to cease in im- 
portant public functions. But any one can help to make 
public opinion by example. The Friends have always 
been more Christian in this matter than have other 
professing Christians, and through their persistent 
example the law requiring the taking of oaths has been 
altered, notably in England, where ever since 1888 any 
person having conscientious objection to swearing is 
permitted to make a simple affirmation that he will 
tell the truth in giving evidence as a witness in legal 
proceedings, or, if elected to Parliament, that he will be 
loyal to the throne and Constitution. 

On two recent occasions the present writer has claimed 
to affirm instead of swearing, once in a court of justice 
and secondly at an inquest. 

It is not very pleasant to go counter to the general 
custom in these things and appear to be odd and ex- 
ceptional, but the right would always remain exceptional 
if no one became the first to do it. 

Whenever possible, we ought to practise Christ’s 
injunction, ‘‘Swear not at all!’ 

MoTrramM, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


Spiritual Life. 


In life, as in chess, one’s own pawfis block one’s way. 
A man’s very wealth, ease, leisure, children, books, 
which should help him to win, more often checkmate 
him.—Charles Buxton. 
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Uphold me, O God, with thy free spirit, strengthen 
me with might in the inner man, that, being emptied of 
all selfish solicitude, I may no longer be the slave of rest- 
less and tormenting desires—Thomas @ Kempis. 
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What is the essence and the life of character? Prin- 
ciple, integrity, independence, or, as one of our great 
old writers has it, ‘‘that inbred loyalty into virtue which 
can serve her without a livery.’’—Bulwer-Lytton. 
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The man who can make two ears of corn or two 
blades of grass grow on the spot where only one grew 
before would deserve better of mankind and render 
more essential service to the country than the whole 
race of politicians put together.—Swi/t. 
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The moral law of the universe is progress. Every 
generation that passes idly over the earth without 
adding to that progress by one degree remains un- 
inscribed upon the register of humanity, and the suc- 
ceeding generation tramples its ashes as dust.—Mazzini. 
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Character is that which is superior to all outward cir- 
cumstance. Character is strength, sweetness, the up- 
ward look, blending in the beauty of a personality at one 
with itself and at one with the universe. Character is 
God in humanity. This is the redeemer for which, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, we all wait, which we all 
need, which we all set out to find.—F. A. Hinckley. 
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If there be nothing celestial without us, it is only 
because all is earthly within; if no divine colors upon our 
lot, it is because the holy light is faded from the soul; 
if our Father seems distant, it is because we have taken 
our portion of goods, and travelled into a far country to 
set up for ourselves, that we may foolishly enjoy rather 
than reverently serve.— James Martineau. 
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Love is the true and sure cure of heartache, even if 
it is often the cause of it. But what is love? I think 
the genuine article is wise unselfish interest in other 
people’s welfare, interest in other lives than my own: it 
is to be happy in their happiness. If I have but little 
happiness of my own, this is one way to borrow some— 
by being glad in the gladness of others. As age comes 
on, I can cheer my own wintry days with sunbeams 
gathered from the springtime of young people and from 
the smiling faces of children. This will save me from 
the shame of casting a shadow across their life: the light 
in my face will be a reflection of their own.—C. G. Ames. 


Che Pulpit. 


Unitarian Contributions to Philanthropy and Social 
Progress. 


BY REV. RICHARD W. BOYNTON, 


By their fruits ye shall know them. Do men gather grapes of 
thorns or figs of thistles? Even so every good tree bringeth forth 
good fruit; but the corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A good 
tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring 
forth good fruit. Therefore by their fruits shall ye know them.— 
MATTHEW Vii. 16-18, 20. 

This great word from the Sermon on the Mount es- 
tablishes once for all the test by which any church or 
religious organization, taking to itself the name of Chris- 
tian, must be finally judged. ‘‘By their fruits ye shall 
kniow them.” It is not a doctrinal, but a spiritual 
and moral test, by which the life of a Christian man, and 
the life of a Christian church, is to be approved or else 
found wanting. It is at once the strictest and the most 
just of possible standards by which to measure the 
works and ways of men. Ample sophistry has been 
resorted to by false leaders of the Church in all ages to 
substitute some other test for this practical and simple 
one proposed by Jesus. But the taint of ecclesiastical 
self-interest clings around them all. Not correct and 
approved doctrine, not loud profession or ostentatious 
show of holiness, not the absolution of spiritual 
superiors or the indulgence of Mother Church shall 
give an individual or a religious body the right to be 
numbered among the company of: true followers of the 
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Master of Life. None of these things, but frudts, shall 
be the test, as Paul later interpreted the word to the 
Galatians, ‘‘The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meek- 
ness, self-control; against such there is no law.” 

There is a depth in Jesus’ thought of fruits as the test 
of true discipleship that I want to help you to reach 
before we go on to apply it to our own religious move- 
ment. It is a depth to which Christian thought has not 
always succeeded in penetrating, but which it is all 
important that we should comprehend, if we are to under- 
stand ourselves, and to be understood by others as we 
are. The figure starts from the mysterious process of 
growth, which seems in many of its phases to have at- 
tracted Jesus’ thought and fascinated his imagination. 
Growth is a process of the divine life, whose ways are 
hidden from our sight. Nature issues no proclamations; 
she does not state her intentions; she never formulates 
hercreed. Everywhere in her broad bosom, teeming with 
the world’s abundant life, we find two connected realities, 
expressive of all growth. These are a hidden process 
and a visible result. The process is secret, and seems 
to be meant to remain so. We can watch, and in a 
fashion catalogue in our science the stages of the opera- 
tion, but we cannot duplicate its effects. We can pull 
the flower to pieces and deseribe its parts and in some 
degree perceive the magic by which they are put together; 
but we cannot make a living plant that roots and grows, 
that blossoms and bears fruit, except out of seed and 
soil that Nature gives us. Whether her work is good or 
not, we can judge only by its fruits. Now the Christian 
Church, in the centuries when it appeared to have for- 
gotten its founder, yielded to the temptation to reverse 
his teaching here. It did not-respect, as he did, the mystic 
reserve and secrecy of Nature. It sought profanely to 
lay bare the processes of the divine life. It said, We 
will formulate the doctrines according to which the 
Christian life should be lived, and then we shall bring forth 
the appropriate results. In that the Church went be- 
yond its leader. He stated principles of life, as he read 
them in the older prophets, and still more clearly in his 
own breast. But he never laid down canons of belief 
or rules of practice. His test was fruits: if the fruits 
were good, the tree was good, though the process of their 
germination and growth was still a mystery. He did 
not go by rules, but by results. The Church in this 
has reversed his method and dishonored his example, 
and the consequences have never justified the change, 
You cannot tell what a man is by his doctrine. You 
cannot test him by that. The one test is the life, the 
fruit of a process that remains forever hidden in the 
soul. If the fruit is good, the life is good: it thereby 
declares itself so, and there is no appeal to a higher 
judgment. If the fruits of our Unitarian endeavor 
show themselves good, what follower of Jesus can deny 
that our teaching is therefore also good? It approves 
itself in the lives that it produces. We point to these 
as our justification. We do not carefully formulate 
our creed, partly because it is in process of growth, but 
much more because our beliefs root in a region of the 
spirit where formulas are an impertinence, where we 
cannot tell all we know and feel, where there abides a 
divine depth of shadow and secrecy, veiling the mysterious 
realm where the higher aspirations of the soul have birth. 
By our fruits we would be known and judged, not by 
our roots or branches; by the steady witness of our 
deeds, not by the advancing and still inadequate witness 
of our creeds, inperfect as they are. 

We turn, then, to the results in life of the Unitarian 
movement which here in America, though it has older 
beginnings elsewhere, began a century ago in the preach- 
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ing and example of William Ellery Channing. A hun- 
dred years is long! ‘enough time for a church to de- 
clare itself of what spirit it is. And what is our record? 
I realize at this point that the one thing above all others 
to be avoided is a boastful tone. It is more grateful 
to have our accomplishments pointed out by onlookers 
than to point them out ourselves. But we can escape 
the imputation of being vainglorious in just one way. 
We will not speak of our own fruits: their sum is not 
complete, for good or evil. We will speak only of those 
who went before. What did they accomplish that was 
good? The Unitarian movement, under Channing, 
branched off from the older traditional Christianity in 
response to an impulse from within that it could not 
resist. What have been the fruits of that branch? 
Were they worth the effort that they cost? Have they 
justified a separate existence on our part these hundred 
years, and such amount of suspicion and misconception 
as our forebears and ourselves have had to suffer? I 
think so. JI am sure so. And it is my hope that you 
will come to think so too. 

_ We named our subject, ‘Unitarian Contributions to 
Philanthropy and Social Progress.’”’ The words are all 
to be noted. Our movement came to contribute some- 
thing that had been wanting in so full a degree before. 
Its contribution took the direction that might have 
been expected from the principles it set up as its own,— 
love to God and love to man. Its contributions were 
made to philanthropy and social progress. ‘‘It is an 
important question,” once wrote Dr. Channing to a 
committee of the American Unitarian Association, 
‘‘what sphere of useful action is particularly commended 
to us Unitarians. We do not feel ourselves called to 
missionary labors. We find no sufficient field in societies 
which are instituted to remove particular evils, such as 
intemperance, slavery, war, and so on. Is there no 
work to which our peculiar views call us and for which 
they fit us? The success which has attended Dr. 
Tuckerman’s labors and the good which he has done to 
our body by awakening a fraternal sentiment towards 
all men seem to me to furnish one answer to these 
questions. We ought to be by eminence Christian 
Philanthropists.”” Here we find expressed the very 
heart of Channing’s practical gospel. It is the same 
with which Jesus opened his ministry,—‘‘The kingdom 
of God is at hand.’”’ That is to be a kingdom on earth, 
and as soon as we can bring it to pass. Channing is 
known to the world chiefly as a theological reformer. 
He is supposed to be the arch-heretic who founded the 
Unitarian sect. If there were time, I could prove to 
you that this action in this regard was subordinate to 
a larger purpose, and was forced upon him by conditions 
that he could not escape. By eminence he was a 
Christian philanthropist, and his spirit has dominated 
and guided that of the body of which he is the great 
leader until the present day. In what remains to be 
said, then, I confine myself to a necessarily brief and 
incomplete statement of Unitarian contributions to 
philanthropy and social progress. I choose to do this 
partly because this aspect of our practical fruits is 
especially characteristic and representative, and partly 
because one of the younger and more brilliant of our 
ministers has lately publicly denied that the Unitarian 
Church has made any worthy contribution to social 
advance. He shall see, ‘‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them.”’ 

I will begin my answer to this charge by calling an 
expert witness on the other side. What I want to say 
is so much better said in an address delivered by Prof. 
Francis Greenwood Peabody of Harvard University at 
the Unitarian National Conference in 1895, that I will 
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ask your permission to use for a few moments his words. 
“T speak,” says Dr. Peabody, ‘‘only of that first group 
‘of Unitarians of which Channing was the centre. Other 
results of that early movement have often been noticed. 
It has been frequently remarked—and it is undoubtedly 
the fact—that the great names of American literature 
are almost completely included in the circle of this in- 
fluence. But howis it with the history of philanthropy 
in this country? How did the modern science of charity 
practically begin? Where were the defective classes— 
the insane, the blind, the feeble-minded—first cared 
for as a special charge? By whom among Americans 
were the elements of modern education, the kinder- 
garten, the training of women, the modern university, 
first suggested? What is the early history of the now 
universal movement of temperance reform? Where 
among Christian churches was the national curse of 
slavery most -keenly realized and most unsparingly 
met? These were the great philanthropic movements 
of this country during the last fifty years,—the move- 
ments of charity, of education, of temperance, and of 
liberty. What is the historical position of Unitarians 
in these movements of reform? It would be, of course, 
preposterous to make exclusive claims. In each of 
these great movements there have been leaders not of 
the Unitarian faith, and there have been Unitarian 
leaders not singularly devoted to these causes. But 
I suppose it to be open to demonstration that in the 
years from 1835 to 1850 the part taken by Unitarians 
in these affairs was altogether unique in its importance. 
Modern philanthropy in this country is, I suppose, 
practically to be dated from this epoch and from the 
influence of a small group of men and women moved by 
the ideas which were most associated with Channing.” 

J am sure that you will want me to quote Prof. Peabody 
yet farther. ‘‘It is,’’ he continues, ‘‘of course impossible 
in a brief time to verify this view of Unitarianism; 
and I do not care to present a mere catalogue, either 
of names or of undertakings. “The systematic historian 
of the subject will have a long and varied story to tell. 
He will review the beginnings of temperance reform in 
the hands of Unitarians, the organization of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Suppression of Intemperance in 
1813, and the dramatic conflict of John Pierpont, minis- 
ter of Hollis Street Church. He will describe the epoch 
made in American education by the work of Horace 
Mann, whose statue justly stands before the Massa- 
chusetts State House, side by side with that of Webster. 
He will add to this Unitarian contribution to education 
the beginnings of the kindergarten system on the one 
hand and on the other the development of Harvard 
University under seven successive administrations of 
Unitarian presidents, five of whom had been Unitarian 
ministers. He will recall the beginnings of the movement 
for international peace at the hands of the personal 
friend of Channing, Dr. Noah Worcester. He will 
record how the wars of England have been alleviated 
by the service of the Unitarian, Florence Nightingale, 
and how the War of the Rebellion in this country bore 
its fairest fruit in the beautiful ministry of the Sanitary 
Commission, directed by the Unitarian, Henry W. 
Bellows. He will enumerate the benefactions of Peter 
Cooper, of Ezra Cornell, and of Enoch Pratt. All these 
and many more incidents in the story of Unitarian 
philanthropy wait for the competent historian. Finally, 
he will deal with the crucial test of humanity in that 
generation, the anti-slavery cause; and he will conclude, 
as he looks back on that troubled time, that the Uni- 
tarian body, divided as it was in judgment as to the means 
of giving freedom to the slave, stood, after all, quite 
alone among the Christian churches in its absorbing 
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interest and serious dealings with the question. On the 
one hand, a very large part of the strength of the anti- 
slavery agitators, with the exception of Mr. Garrison, 
was drawn from the Unitarian circle. May and Parker 
were Unitarian ministers. Sumner was a Unitarian 
layman. But the conservatives, no less completely than 
the radicals, recognized the issue, and met it with their 
consciences. Henry Ware, Jr., was able to say, as 
truthfully as Theodore Parker, ‘I am in principle an 
Abolitionist.’ Strife was bitter among the brethren, 
and the moderates seemed to the radicals to be recreants 
to the cause. But it was not because the two parties 
were widely divided that they came to strife. It was 
because they were so near together. There was no 
conflict within the evangelical or ecclesiastical com- 
munion, for in no such communion was there any gen- 
erally quickened sense of the crisis. The issue lay among 
the Unitarians, because the Unitarians, from the time 
when Channing uttered his great word on slavery, 
were awake to this test of their religion. In what other 

Christian communion could have happened that which is 
recorded of one Unitarian minister, John Gorham Palfrey, 
a Southerner, inheriting property in slaves, freeing them 
at the loss of his heritage, and, when applauded for the 
act in a Unitarian meeting, simply answering: ‘How 
could I have done otherwise? Am I not a Unitarian?’ ”’ 
So testifies Prof. Peabody, an expert authority. 

. “By their fruits ye shall know them,” is the great 
test proposed by Jesus. Judged by this test alone, does 
‘the Unitarian Church, as an expression of the mind and 
spirit of Channing, projected on to our own time, stand 
or fall? I maintain that it stands, and need not fear 
to confront any judgment-seat, human or divine, with a 
quiet and confident heart. I would not have you mis- 
understand me. My point is not to claim that Unitarians 
are perfect, or in any way essentially better than other 
men. ‘There are diversities of gifts, as we are reminded 
by the apostle, and one star differeth from another star 
in glory. All that we assert is that, as the epistle of 
James has it, we have tried to show our faith by our 
works. Men do not gather grapes of thorns or figs of 
thistles. The corrupt tree does not bring forth good 
fruit. Looking upon the fruit, men may judge of the 
tree. This is our only claim, that what our forebears in 
the faith have done is a not unworthy expression of the 
principles that they espoused. 

Indeed, it may easily be shown that the Unitarian 
principles would naturally issue in such results as ac- 
tually followed. The Calvinism against which Chan- 
ning and his fellow-liberals revolted had as its con- 
trolling and complementary ideas the absolute sover- 
eignty of God in earthly affairs and likewise the moral 
inability of man. Man, by nature hopelessly corrupt, 
could not do anything to help himself. He was depend- 
ent on the uncovenanted mercies of God. It was a 
sublime conception, but its practical consequence was 
to fasten the thought of men on the great impending 
judgment of souls, with the admission of some to heaven 
and the turning of many to hell. Compared with such 
an issue, the concerns of this present life would seem of 
slight significance. In the sermons of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, in which this stern system flowered into its 
highest perfection, at least here in America, anything 
like a recognition of the needs of human nature, any- 
thing corresponding in the slightest degree to the social 
idealism of a later time, is to be looked for quite in vain. 
The gaze of the great preacher is wholly concentrated 
on what is to take place after the death of the body. The 
world through which his spirit winged its mighty flight 
into the unknown was a world of the supernatural, in 
which the merely natural had little place. Quite other- 
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wise was it with Channing and the early Unitarians, 
They started out by affirming the innate nobility of 
human nature. They believed the moral freedom and 
capacity of man to make of his life here and now a 
nobler reflection of heavenly things, a kingdom of God 
such as they found announced in the New Testament 
Gospels, which Edwards, so far as his theology went, 
might. as well never have read. Social idealism was 
Channing’s native air. To cross the chasm from Edward’s 
to Channing’s greatest sermons—a period of hardly 
eighty years—is like passing from the Middle Ages into 
the modern world, a leap of four centuries. Of course the 
impulse which found its most complete exponent in 
Channing had older roots. Still it is not going beyond 
the truth to say that he above any other single man or 
force is the creator of the spirit of practical social ideal- 
ism, of helpful human service, that more than any other 
spirit best characterizes the progressive Christianity of 
our time in all the churches. It can be traced directly 
back to him. It can be traced ultimately back, it is 
true, to the Gospels themselves, being all of it latent and 
much of it explicit in the Sermon on the Mount and 
in the parable of the Good Samaritan. One does not 
claim that there was not Christian charity and Christian 
sympathy and Christian service all down the centuries 
of Christian teaching and life. Yet it may fairly be 
maintained that the modern expression of that spirit, 
as we now seeit spreading and taking control of more 
and more provinces of human life, and especially of 
human life in its social relations, was born and nour- 
ished more than anywhere else in the great soul and 
in the world-wide influence of Channing. 

His biographer has preserved a series of fragments 
from his journals, written in the earlier years of his 
ministry, before 1815, when he first came into prominence 
in connection with the breaking out of the Unitarian 
controversy, which show his social idealism in the mak- 
ing. The notes are headed, ‘‘Things to be done in 
town,’ and it is not too much to say that, as one reads 
them, the exclamation almost breaks from one’s lips, 
“Here was the birthplace of modern social service and 
charity organization, in Channing’s fervent and deeply 
brooding soul.” I can only give one or two signifi- 
cant extracts, but the rest are in the same tone. ‘The 
form is that of disjointed notes. 

“Things to be Done in Town.—Comfortable houses 
to be let cheap for the poor. Innocent and improving 
amusements. Interesting books to be circulated among 
them. Associations among mechanics for mutual support 
if reduced. Complete course of instruction for youth 
designed for active life... . 

“Causes of poverty to be traced. Charity is not 
enough directed. Intimate acquaintance with poor 
families. Employment found. Economical improve- 
ments. Store-houses. Provisions of wood in large 
quantities at cheap prices, and so with all necessaries 


of life, to be bought at cheap seasons, and sold in large 


quantities. ... 
“Tet each rich family have some poor under their 
care, especially Christian families. Mention the poor 


to others. Connect the poor with good families. ... 
The poor need moral remedies. Let the poor be my 
end.” 


These paragraphs are sufficiently remarkable; and 
there are others dealing with the needs of immigrants, 
of the negroes, of the class of degraded women which it 
seems city life never fails to produce, and of education, 
both secular and religious. It is too obvious for denial 
that Channing’s ‘‘Things to be Done in Town’’—+to be 
done, because no agencies then existed to do them— 
contain the germs of our organized charity, of our social 
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reconstruction, and of the various measures of practical 
relief and uplift on which we depend for bettering and 
humanizing the conditions of life in our communities. 
And these suggestions, more fully elaborated in his 
published writings,—some of them still in advance of 
our boasted progress in these matters,—sprang naturally 
and inevitably from the principles of thought and life 
which Channing was powerfully preaching from his pul- 
pit, and which form the thought-basis of what we call 
Unitarianism. The lofty idealism of his social doc- 
trines is not more apparent than their intense prac- 
ticality.. His was not a transcendental idealism that 
spent itself in the cloud-lands of speculation. It was 
rather an idealism that fulfilled the words of the prophet, 
so dear to the heart of Jesus,—‘‘The spirit of the Lord 
is upon me, because the Lord hath anointed me to 
preach good tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me to 
bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison to them that 
are bound; to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

My sermon is growing long, and yet I have not begun 
to tell the story of Unitarian contributions to philanthropy 
and social progress. I should like to speak at length 
of the contribution of Channing’s intimate friend, 
Joseph Tuckerman, the pioneer of city missionaries, or, 
better, of scientific charity workers in the modern sense. 
“Dr. Tuckerman’s reports,’ said Prof. Peabody, ‘‘dwell 
on almost every aspect of charity work that has since 
grown important. . They are so wholly modern, so 
like the familiar talk of our Associated Charity experts 
to-day, that it is difficult to believe them written eighty- 
five years ago.’’ But there is not time for details. Nor 
can I pause to relate the growth, out of Channing’s 
circle, of three other remarkable movements which 
have done so much to change the face of the world for 
hitherto neglected classes,—the insane, the blind, and 
the feeble-minded, and children. The modern care and 
treatment of the insane dates from the heroic labors, 
throughout Europe as well as America, of Dorothea 
Dix, a member of Channing’s houshold. To another 
member of that household, Elizabeth Peabody, we owe 
the transplanting to this country of the kindergarten 
with all the great development that has followed, affect- 
ing education through its every grade up to the high- 
est. Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, a Boston physician and 
younger friend of Channing, the husband of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, was the first to practise the rational treat- 
ment of the blind, the deaf, and dumb; and later, en- 
couraged by success in this field, he broke into another 
yet more forbidding, and calling for instincts of the 
profoundest faith in human nature,—the care of, and 
such training as is possible to, the feeble-minded. The 
famous Laura Bridgman, blind, deaf, and dumb, yet 
taught to make her thoughts known and to learn from 
others’ thoughts, was Dr. Howe’s pupil. There would 
be yet more to be added if our time could be extended. 
The contributions of Unitarians to philanthropy and 
social progress were not confined to the epoch of Chan- 
ning, wonderful as was the outburst of social idealism 
that followed upon his preaching and life. Prof. Peabody 
has hinted at the wealth of the full story, when it comes 
to be dispassionately told. Perhaps, however, enough 
has been said to produce the conviction which was the 
sole purpose of this sermon,—that, judged by its fruits 
as we ask to have it judged, the Unitarian Church need 
not fall under the condemnation spoken to those who 
cry, ‘Lord, Lord,’’ but miss doing the will of the Father 
in heaven. 

The member of a Western Unitarian church who wrote 
to Dr. Edward Everett Hale some years ago expressed 
what our churches stand for wherever they are found, 
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‘“‘A Unitarian Church to you,” she wrote to Dr. Hale 
at Boston, ‘‘means merely one more name in your calen- 
dar. To the people in this town it means better books, 
better music, better sewerage, better health, better 
life, less drunkenness, more purity, and better govern- 
ment.’”’ Those are the things, we submit, that a church 
ought to mean, whatever its form of belief. That churches 
more and more mean those things in their communities 
we accept as a triumph of principles to which we have 
ever sought to be loyal. ‘‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” By our fruits we ask the world to judge of 
us and of our faith. 
BuFFALO, N.Y. 


A Day. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


A thrill of joy, a stab of pain, 
A hidden, restless yearning, 
The petty toil done o’er again, 
And a heart forever yearning; 


A little laughter, kindness, love, 
A taste of bitter sorrow,— 

Hopes that are swift to fly above, 
And thoughts that seek to-morrow. 


In Essentials Unity. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


We cannot say that Christians are one or can be 
one in essentials. A difference exists as to what are 
essentials. Many think that faith is not such, but that 
one may be a good Christian, whatever his views. To 
some a Christian is merely a good man, and they would 
divorce theology from religion. 

Not all believe the alleged facts of Christianity. Good 
Christians reject part of them, however fundamental. If 
all belief is not discarded, men want the privilege of dis- 
carding part. Thus what is most essential to one is 
least so to another. 

Those who disagree can be one in conduct, it being 
easier to have unity in morality than in belief. Were 
the Church built on conduct alone, all might enter it, 
Morality is maintained, regardless of theological opinions, 
as are politics and science. For, however important 
these are, there is difference of belief on them, 

Every ‘doctrine of Christianity has been disputed by 
some Christians. The deity of Christ has been alleged 
and denied. Many, regarding him as but a man, reject 
the theology which gives him supernatural qualities. 
Others, who believe in his divinity, believe that all are 
divine in the same sense. If he is thought fit for an 
ideal man, he is not thought fit for a God. 

Many deny the Trinity, alleging God to be one, with 
one mind instead of three, and with one will. These 
think that Trinitarians have three Gods, and are poly- 
theists. God cannot, they say, have three minds any 
more than three bodies. Three persons are thought to 
mean three individuals; that is, three divinities. The 
early Christians and the New Testament do not teach the 
Trinity, or teach it plainly. So it was not the doctrine of 
the ancient Church any more than of the modern. 

The virgin birth of Christ is not held by all Christians 
as essential, and there cannot be unity on it. Jesus is 
believed to have been born like other men, and his 
immaculate conception is a stumbling-block instead of 
an inducement to belief. It was not taught in the Bible, 
according to.the oldest manuscript, where Jesus is called 
the son of Joseph, Some ancient sects, as some modern 
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ones, so regarded him. This dogma is thought to be 
contrary to nature, and so incredible. Whole bodies of 
Christians reject it, including Unitarians, Universalists, 
Quakers, Broad Churchmen, and liberals in all churches, 
who are daily increasing. If it is an essential, therc is 
difference in essentials. 

So with the miracles of Christ. Many think their 
religion natural, and claim that all its teachings which 
imply the supernatural are erroneous. Miracles, once 
proof of the truth of Christianity, are now objections to 
it. There is no unity of Christians on such belief any 
more than unity of men. If miracles are essential, there 
is diversity on essentials. 

So the old view of eternal punishment has changed. 
Men are not united on it. There are as many kinds of 
hell as of Christians. With some there is no future 
punishment at all, and the tenet has kept men from the 
Church. It is a deterrent not from sin, but from belief. 
Some must throw away hell to be believers. Though 


the doctrine was once almost universal, it was never quite" 


so. Many not suspected of heresy rejected it. If it 
is an essential, then on essentials there is not unity, and 
cannot be. Christian Doctrines must be reformed to get 
unanimity in any respect, and the oneness sought must 
be found in something else than belief. 

So, too, the infallibility of the Bible, of the Church, and 
of the pope is denied by many Christians, if not by most. 
Doctrines hitherto held generally are now discarded. 
Christians are not one in any respect. Some doctrines 
always taught by the Church, if such there be, must be 
thrown overboard, and the more essential’are as subject 
to the change as the rest. In fact, it is these, and not the 
non-essentials, which offend thinkers. Whether there are 
two or seven sacraments there can be no agreement. 
Part of the church teachings must be rejected to have 
a unity on the rest, and even on such remnants men 
divide. 

So it cannot be determined what are essentials, and 
what seem most so are widely rejected. There is not as 
much agreement as in times of ignorance. As men think, 
they divide. The more learned they become, the more 
they differ. Unity in essentials is a fiction, and never 
existed. It is harder now than ever before. We are 
becoming divergent. Men want liberty, and make no 
difference in this between essentials and non-essentials. 
The proofs of Christianity are not such that all can believe 
them alike, and men need difference to believe them at all. 

Curcaco, IL. 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Our Prophet. 


The friends of Mr. Douthit have persuaded him to 
write his biography, and he has found time to doit. So 
we have an admirable book which is going to do no end 
of good as American boys of conscience look out upon 
life and duty. And this book is written by the only 
man who could write such a book. 

There is no harm in saying it, I believe, though at the 
first moment he would not like it, Mr. Douthit is the only 
prophet whom the Unitarian organization of the last 
century everhad. Devoted women, brave men, preachers, 
reformers, statesmen,—no lack of these in a communion 
which sought the truth and only the truth. But Douthit 
was the one prophet. He would appear at some great 
convention as Hosea or Amos might have appeared in 
the court circle of Hezekiah or Jeroboam. And there 
where men were calculating tithes and subdividing 
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requisitions and sending out messengers with circulars 
and making sure in all the proper ways that the ma- 
chinery of the state and its religion should go on, here 
would step in this prophet, with his sickle or his hoe in 
his hand, perhaps, and tell the astonished gentlemen 
around him what the Lord God required of them; for 
he had seen the Lord God and could tell them. 

At some august and highly successful Unitarian con- 
vention, when we were well assured of the foundations, 
that Darwin was not stealing away our religions, or that 
our social sympathies would not overthrow the state, of 
a sudden Douthit would arise. He would speak, 
maybe for half an hour, of what is. He would seem 
quite indifferent to, the politics of the time, or to its 
theologies or its sociologies. Certainly he would say 
nothing about them; but he would tell what he was 
doing and why he was doing it, in God’s service. He 
had seen God and heard him, as the pure in heart do 


“see him, and as his own children do hear him. And 


he would tell that assembly nothing which he had to 
prove, nothing which required memory or argument, 
but simply what is,—what are the joys of a living child 
of a loving Father, and what, from day to day, he can 
do in the service. 

It is rapture to recollect how absolutely such appeals 
met the needs of the people who heard them,—how they 
would cheer him and sympathize, how they did not 
care to inquire how or what he could do for the coming of 
the kingdom, but how they believed him, trusted 
him, thanked him, and honored him! Such assemblies 
would vote that the Unitarian body should always 
sustain the Prophet, whether he worked with his hoe 
in the ground or whether he wished to stand up against 
kings. 

Of course such a man has had to meet the Philistines 
and the Moabites and the Adullamites all through his 
life. The biography has to notice his conflicts with them. 
On the whole, the Unitarian body has been able to be of 
some little assistance as he has carried out his plans. 
We do have a remnant which thinks the world is to be 
saved by black sermon cases on Sunday morning and 
Sunday evening; but it is only a remnant, and it is not 
best to make fun of them. 

A book like this is to be scattered everywhere. It will 
show young men how they can enter into the service 
without losing their self-respect or their freedom of 
opinion. More than this, it will show to the mere time- 
servers the men who run with the machine and think 
that everything can be done if there is a good cry and 
sufficient demonstration: it will show them that they 
have to look out for a prophet sometimes standing at 
the corner of the way. 

Mr. Douthit’s life has not been crowned with the 
successes to which the name of success is given in our 
cheap literature. But it stands as a monument of what 
one man can do when he chooses if he walks with God. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


Prayer. 


O God! let us not linger at the threshold of Christian- 
ity. Conduct us to its inmost depths of life. Help us to 
break through the doubts, despondencies, lethargy, weak- 
ness, which hinder us. Dispose us to see thy goodness 
everywhere. Make us sensible of our inward wants, indi- 
gence, weakness. Expose to us our hidden selves. Lead 
us to a dependence on thy perfect will, and may it reign 
supreme in us. Let not the knowledge of our sins fill us 
with dejection, but rather lead us to thy grace while 
rousing us to a firm and faithful conflict with every 
wrong desire.—William E. Channing. 
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Literature. 
Davip Swine. Poet-Preacher. By Jo- 
seph Fort Newton. Chicago: The Unity 
Publishing Company.—In this, Lincoln’s 


centennial year, it is unavoidable, and cer- 
tainly interesting, to notice a certain corre- 
spondence between the life of David Swing 
and that of our great President. Both were 
born and reared in something like poverty; 
both had a veritable passion for noble books, 
which seemed to drift in their way, on the 
principle of the Apocryphal saying, ‘For 
the full are the full things”; both, as Dr. 
Johnson called himself, were “old strug- 
glers,’’ though both emerged where they 
could see the stars. This is a most inter- 
esting and really valuable biography. It 
has not quite the dramatic interest of Booker 
Washington’s story of coming up from slav- 
ery, or, perhaps, of Jacob Riis’s thrilling 
account of how the poor boy from foreign 
shores became one of our national helpers. 
But, all the same, it is a splendid story finely 
told; for it does what all the best biog- 
raphies do,—it sets the man before us in habit 
as he lived. You feel the peculiar power of 
his personality. You have the sense of the 
unpolished diamond with, at first, a rough- 
ness in the man that was almost awkward- 
ness, but the clear light is always shining 
through and transfiguring it. And, before 
you have finished the book, you know why 
David Swing was a living force in Chicago 
and this country. It is impossible in any 
reasonable space to give an idea of the man 
or his work, which Mr. Newton so fully sets 
forth. Only afew points can be noted. “In 
splendor of oratory Swing was excelled by 
Beecher, and as a man of the spirit by Phil- 
lips Brooks. But it was to the order of 
genius that he belonged,—the orator, the 
man who prevails less by the depth and 
originality of his ideas than by the power 
of a kindled personality.” Mr. Swing was 
not a philosopher or a _ metaphysician. 
Common sense, Mr. Newton thinks, was his 
reigning gift, but—we are glad to learn as 
common sense without imagination is so 
often unendurable—it was common sense 
“glorified by the soul of an artist.’”’ He had, 
too, the subtle and indefinable quality which 
Mr. Arnold tells us ‘“‘is the poet’s alone, ”— 
but fortunately this is not so,—charm, which 
was “blended composure, gentleness, and 
benignity.” (But, after all, we can no more 
define charm than we can explain the fra- 
grance of a rose or a strain of Chopin.) We 
have a graphic picture of Swing’s boyhood,— 
a fierce grapple with poverty; of his mother, 
a woman of ‘‘serene temper, ‘a quiet humor, 
fine common sense, and, above all, a perva- 
sive cheerfulness.’”’ Assuredly the mothers 
of great men, like the peasant mother of 
Thomas Carlyle, Margaret Ogilvie, Baine’s 
mother, or, for the matter, Lincoln’s mother, 
are always important factors in their sons’ 
future greatness. Swing always had a per- 
fect passion for books. Very early he knew 
Gray’s ‘‘Elegy” by heart, and used to go 
about reciting it,—a pretty sure sign of one 
who later would know the high value of 
good words. As a boy, he read the Bible, 
Calvin’s Institutes, Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
McGafiey’s Sixth Reader, which he always 
called a great book, “as indeed it was.” 
From this passion for reading it is easy 
enough to track the boy to manhood, through 
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JASPER DOUTHIT’S STORY 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PIONEER 


The unique and romantic life of a Unitarian preacher and reformer 
in the Middle West, with the story of the establishment and struggle for 
survival, at heroic sacrifice, of the Lithia Springs Chautauqua, the 
crowning work of all Mr. Douthit’s plans and dreams. From the time 
of running away from home as a boy for the sake of an education to the 
present hour, the author’s life has been one of romance not without its 
tragedy, and this simple, direct, unaffected narrative of it is truly “a 


document of the heart.’ 


“The reading of Jasper Douthit’s Story was accomplished through tear-dimmed 
eyes, but with heart swelling with gratitude to God that such a life has been lived on 


the prairies of Illinois. 


I can but think that the half has not been told. 


It never 


will be told in words, but in future years, when Jasper Douthit’s body lies beside that 
of his faithful wife, the people amongst whom he has lived and labored will realize 
that a prince has been among them.” Extract from a letter to the publishers by the 
editor of an Illinois newspaper and an official in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


With numerous illustrations, including a photogravure frontispiece of 


the author. 
r2mo. 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Miami University where, after the classic 
model, he cultivated knowledge on (too 
little) oatmeal, and where he was the best 
philologist and mathematician of his class. 
He naturally gravitated to the ministry of 
the Presbyterian order, though he always 
really belonged to the Church Universal. Of 
his preaching in Chicago some one reported: 
“He was indeed homely and awkward, but 
one soon forgot that. It was a new kind of 
preaching, so comprehensive, so tender, so 
close to life, and withal so effortless. His 
modesty, his serenity, his insight, reminded 


.me of Emerson, though there was a vein of 


sadness in him which Emerson did not have. 
... No sermon went far without a touch of 
this gentle pathos or a faint gleam of humor. 
Much of his charm lay in the unaffectedness 
of his parts, He was too sure of the great 
truths to argue about them.” All the 
world is familiar with the heresy trial of 
Swing led by the keen heresy-hunter, Dr. 
Patten. The biter was certainly bitten. 
Swing’s answering attack was most witty 
and satirical, and, what was more important, 
was a blow straight from the shoulder against 
all theological narrowness. But after this 
Swing had had enough of theological con- 
troversy. He wanted a church as broad as 
that of Henry Ward Beecher, and he found 
it in the great Music Hall Society, as Theo- 
dore Parker found it long before him in 
Boston Music Hall. From this time David 
Swing was one of the great sights and teachers 
of Chicago. To sum up. He was a poet: 
he was a scholar, at least he loved scholarly 
ways. He was acute and keen in his in- 
tellectual judgments as in this clever hit at 
Henry James: “The spirit of Henry James 
is not that of Mephistopheles, the spirit 
It is the spirit which ignores. 


He ignores the larger things for the sake of 
the small.” Socially Mr. Newton tells us, 
Mr. Swing was ‘amiable, humorous, and 
delightfully witty when with his near friends; 
but, when strangers were about, he was dig- 
nified and said little.... As the years ran 
along, however, he lost some of this shyness, 
and became not only a favorite, but an adept 
in extricating himself from any tangle what- 
soever.” In and through and above all, 
this man had in himself what forever dif- 
ferentiates the big from the little man,—a 
large soul, the power of reading human 
nature, and stating what he saw in words 
that glowed with poetry and with passion. 
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A Supplementary Bibli- 
ography 
Modern Social Questions 


PREPARED BY 
REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
Minister of the Church of the Messiah, New York City 


This new Bibliography contains two hundred carefully 
selected titles in supplementation of those contained in the 
first Bibliography published last December. New titles are 
given under all the original headings, but this Supplemen- 
tary Bibliography is especially rich in books on “Socialism” 
and the “‘Church and the Social Question.”” It is believed 
that these two Rien nas, taken together, contain the 
largest and most carefully selected list of recent books in 
English on modern social questions now available. 


PUBLISHED AS TRACT NO. 2 


BY THE 


Unitarian Fellowsh ip for Social Justice 


. 
| 
Copies may be obtained of the Secretary, Rev. W. W. 
Peck, Winchendon, Mass., or at the Unitarian 
Headquarters 
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Finally, for his theology let this statement 
suffice: ‘To those who said that there are 
truths like the Trinity, which are incapable 
of experience, he replied that such truths, 
if such there be, belong to the religion of 
fact, and the very fact that they are be- 
yond the ken of man shows that they are 
of no use at all.” 


/THe PREACHER. By Arthur S. Hoyt. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.—‘The Preacher, his#Person, Mes- 
sage, and Method,’’—the sub-title is de- 
scriptive. ‘The author is professor of hom- 
iletics and sociology in the Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary. As one begins to read 


this volume, he sees in dim outline a man. 
As the reading continues, the man becomes 
less shadowy and much more real. Before 
the book is finished the man is clearly vis- 
ible, and he becomes a strong personality, 
warm, alert, active. And to the end of the 
book he is doing what very much needs to be 
done in the world. Indeed ‘‘The Preacher”’ 
in this book is not an abstraction, nor is he 
a thing dissected. But the figure that ap- 
pears is that of a very useful minister of 
the gospel, a man well developed, living a 
fully rounded life, and doing in the world 
the work of a whole man. This is not a 
book merely for the beginner in the work of 
the Christian ministry. The method is not 
the didactic method of the teacher in ad- 
dtessing theological students. ‘There is much 
in it that would be appreciated only by men 
of experience in the things discussed. And 
yet the book is marvellously comprehensive 
in its discussion of the work of that calling 
wherein the active minister finds that he 
has “as much writing to do as the editor, as 
much correspondence as the average business 
man, and as many calls to make as the 
doctor.” The value of the book is increased 
by having at the beginning of each chapter 
an outline of the chapter and references to 
books bearing on the subject of the chapter. 
And all this is decidedly modern: the refer- 
ences are for the most part to recent books, 
some to very recent books. The whole 
treatment of the subject is illuminating and 
stimulating. 


PARALEHOMENA. Remains of Gospels 


and Sayings of Christ. By Bernhard Pick, 
Ph.D., D.D. Chicago: The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company. 1908. 75 cents net.— 
Every parish library should have Dr. Pick’s 
useful book, and for theological students it 
is a boon. That our four gospels are a se- 
lection from a larger number is common 
knowledge, but the value of this larger 
number and the probability of survival of 
genuine words of Jesus outside of the New 
Testament are questions about which most 
men are ignorant. Dr. Pick gathers up the 
fragments of rejected early gospels and 


scattered utterances of Jesus quoted in a 
mass of early Christian documents, many of 
which are inaccessible to general readers. 
The most novel of all is a Coptic fragment, 
in which Jesus is represented as rebuking a 
man for cruelly beating an animal and as 
healing the wounded animal by his touch. 
Whatever doubts one might cherish con- 
cerning the origin of the story, it has beauty 
of form and substance and enriches the 
literature which is valuable in moral instruc- 
tion. The worth of this collection of ma- 
terials for study is increased by an admirable 
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bibliography which “directs the reader to 
publications of texts and critical discussions. 


Just IrisH. By Charles Battell Loomis. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger.—As might be 
expected, the author furnishes some amuse- 
ment for his readers while giving information 
that is not to be despised concerning the 
present condition and prospects of Ireland. 
These fourteen chapters are full of quiet 
humor and abound with shrewd but not 
satirical comments upon the people who 
served him, deceived him, and ministered 
to his comfort with rare hospitality. Every- 
where he found more comfort than he ex- 
pected and came away with the conviction 
that it would be better for Ireland if no more 
of her young men and women came away 
from home, but remained where they were 
born to build up the country and improve 
and develop its fertile farms and mines which 
some say await the touch of enterprise. He 
closes the book with a parable concerning 
the man who tried to draw sap endlessly 
from a sugar maple-tree, evidently not know- 
ing that the sap ceases to run from the tree 
when the buds begin to open. 


Magazines. 


The Harvard Theological Review for April 
contains seven articles: ‘Edward Caird,’’ by 
Robert M. Wenley; ‘Calvin and Servetus,”’ 
by Ephraim Emerton; “The Moral Justifi- 
cation of Religion,” by Ralph B. Perry; 
“The Evangelization of Japan,’’ by Danjo 
Ebina; ‘Truth and Immortality,’ by Charles 
F. Dole; ‘Individualism and Religion in the 
“Karly Roman Empire,” by Clifford H. 
Moore; “The Service to Nervous Invalids of 
the Physician and the Minister,” by James 
J. Putnam. Of these essays three, those 
by Wenley Emerton, and Moore, make their 
appeal more especially to scholars, while 
the one on the evangelization of Japan will 
attract those who are interested in the 
movement of affairs in the Far East, and 
the other three appeal to the general reader 
who takes any intelligent interest in religion, 
the development of his own personality, 
and his relation of the spiritual movements 
of the time. The article by Danjo Ebina 
is of special interest to Unitarians, because 
it shows conclusively what some of us have 
long known,—that old-fashioned orthodox 
Christianity makes no strong appeal to 
the most intelligent classes in Japan. ‘There 
is no part of the world where the American 
Unitarian Association could do such worthy 
work, and work which would bring such 
spiritual return, as in this empire. Some 
of the foremost thinkers in Japan are cordial 
friends of Unitarianism, and some are avowed 
disciples and supporters of it. The article 
of Dr. Putnam appeals to all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, for everybody has nerves 
and is more or less concerned in the nature 
of the things they report to him. Pain and 
pleasure wait upon their vibrations, and 
relations of sanity and peace with the outer 
world depend upon their right action. 
Concerning these things Dr. Putnam always 
speaks wisely and well. 


Books Received. 


From Philip Green, London. 


Church Councils and their Decrees. By Ambrose N. 
Blatchford, B.A. 2s, net. 
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From the Oxford University Press, New York. 


The Scofield Reference Bible. Edited by Rev. C. I. 
Scofield, D.D. 


From the Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 
Early Christianity. By S. B. Slack, M.A. 


Ready March 10. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE 


EDITOR OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


THE POETRY 


The work contains 365 hymns, songs, and carols, care- 
fully selected from the best existing religious and didactic 
poetry, suitable for childhood and youth, together with a 
number of original contributions in verse by authors of 
recognized merit. 


THE MUSIC 


Is throughout melodious and singable, drawn largely 
from German, Dutch, and English, as well as home 
sources, together with a number of original compositions. 


THE SERVICES 


Twenty-four orders of serviceare appended to the book, 
and interspersed with brief and simple anthems, canticles, 
and musical responses. Nine of them are intended for 
special occasions in the life of the Sunday-school, such as 
Christmas, Easter, Children’s (Flower) Sunday, Confir- 
mation, Thanksgiving (Harvest), Patriotic, and Festivals 
of Tender Mercies, the Steadfast Will (Temperance), and 
Peace on Earth. 

THE HOME ALTAR 

To the services of worship and general collection of 
hymns there have been added two sections, ‘‘ The Home” 
and ‘‘At Evening’s Hour,” containing songs especially 
suited for home use. 

Fully one-third of the literary and musical materials of 
this work will be found to be new to our American Sun- 
day-schools. 


Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 

Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 

Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 

To Sunday-schools, 


50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Ready April 1 
[MEMORABLE SERMONS No. 18] 


THE 
GOSPEL OF JOHN 


B 
Rev. FRANCIS TIFFANY 


The historic forces that worked together toward its com- 
position, and the nature of the conceptions which it em- 
bodies, It is characteristic of the sound scholarship and 
deep learning of the author, and worthy of the careful at- 
tention of all students of the subject. 


The Memorable Sermons and Addresses Series, to which 
the above is the latest addition, is not meant to furnish 
tracts simply explanatory of Unitarian principles, for use 
in ordinary missionary work, but seeks to preserve in both 

ermanent and accessible form notable utterances or essays 
indicative of the distinguished scholarship of Unitarian 
ministers no longer living. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 


Order by its number only, not by title 
ISSUED AS MEMORABLE SERMONS No. 18 
BY THE 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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The Rome, 
Who’s Afraid in the Dark? 


“Not I!”’ said. the owl, 
And he gave a great scowl, 
And wiped his eye, 
And fluffed his jowl. 
“Tu whoo!” 
Said the dog, “I bark 
Out loud in the dark. 
Boo-oo!” 
Said the cat, ‘‘ Mi-iew!” 
T’ll scratch any who 
Dare say that I do 
Feel afraid 
Mi-iew!”’ 


“Afraid,” said the mouse, 

“Of the dark in a house? 

Hear me scatter 

Whatever’s the matter. 
Squeak!” 

Then the toad in his hole, 

And the mole in the ground, 

They both shook their heads 

And passed the word round. 


And the bird in the tree, 

The fish, and the bee, 

They declared, all three, 

That you never did see 

One of them afraid 

In the dark! 
But the little girl who had gone to bed 
Just raised the bedclothes and covered her head. 
—The Play Box. 


The Spring Rabbit. 


BY IRENE FARQUHAR TOURET. 


Winter was nearly over! For many, many 
weeks ice and snow had covered the earth, 
and cold winds had kept people shivering. 
But now it was nearly time for Spring to 
come again; and, in the beautiful land where 
it is always summer, she called her friends, 
the birds, about her. 

“Tt is time,” she said, “‘for me to go again 
to earth. I will make the grass grow and 
the flowers bloom. I will waken the little 
insects and worms that have been hiding 
and sleeping all winter. The butterflies 
that have been waiting so long shut up in 
their cocoons shall come forth into the sun- 
shine with wings. All the world shall be 
glad and full of sunshine and flowers and 
songs of birds. Even the frogs shall sing 
for joy, for winter is over. Who will be my 
messenger? Who will fly to the earth and 
tell all the waiting world that I am coming 
slowly on my way?” 

“JT would gladly go,” said a little chicka- 
dee, ‘‘but all winter my brothers and sisters 
stay near to the homes of man. If I should 
go and sing my song of spring, no one would 
pay much attention to me, I am afraid.” 

‘““My brothers, too, have been with men 
all winter,’ said a woodpecker, “so they 
would not be surprised at all to see me.” 

“Let us choose a bird with a clear song 
and bright color,” said a wise old owl,— 
‘‘one that can fly fast and far and sing so 
sweetly that every one will listen. Brother 
robin, will you go?” 

All the birds looked at the bright-breasted 
robin. He was sitting high on a tree, listen- 
ing to all that was being said. 

“T will go gladly,” said he, “if you will 
tell me where to go and what to do and say.” 

““Go wherever Winter has been,” said 
Spring, ‘‘and, wherever you go, perch on the 
trees and sing with all your might that 
Spring is coming. Put into your song your 
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joy that the time has come for building 
nests and raising your little birds. Sing with 
all your heart, and every one who hears 
shall be glad as you. Go from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean, and from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic Ocean, and then come back 
to us.” 

So off the robin flew;and wherever Winter 
had been, wherever the trees were bare and the 
ground brown or white with sand, that little 
bird sang his song of the coming of Spring,— 
of the leaves that should cover the trees, of 
the flowers that should make the world 
beautiful,—a song of life and love. And 
every one who heard him laughed for joy 
and said: “Spring must be coming back to 
us. ‘The bird must know it, and he is telling 
it to us in his song.’ 

On and on the little bird flew, resting only 
when he sang. The farther he flew, the 
gladder did his song become; for he knew 
that Spring was coming very soon, and he 
saw how glad every one was at his good 
news. 

In the woods he was quickly understood. 
The bears crept from their caves and grunted 
a welcome to him. Foxes, wolves, lynxes, 
oh, so many animals, greeted him with joy. 

In the streams the fish listened and began 
to prepare for their journey to safe nesting 
places, where no big fish could snap up 
their tiny babies. And the frogs, when they 
heard the song, answered with throats swell- 
ing out: ‘‘Peep—peep—peep—peep—do you 
hear? Spring is coming! Spring is com- 
ing!’’ And the mother frogs laid in the 
water their great gluey masses of eggs that 
the spring might hatch them, with warm 
sunshine, into little pollywogs. 

Squirrels came from their holes and danced 
about for joy; and little rabbits, little gray 
furry rabbits, came from their homes into 
the daylight, blinking a welcome to the 
gay little bird. 

“Thank you for coming,’’ said one fat 
little one, ‘‘ Winter has been very long. Stay 
with us here. When Spring comes, there 
will be much grass and clover, and we shall 
have nothing to do but grow fat and play 
with the baby bunnies who will soon be here.” 

The robin was very tired now; and, as he 
flew on his way, he thought often of the little 
bunny who had talked to him. “How 
pretty he was,”’ he thought, “how shining and 
soft his coat and what pretty little paws he 
had, and what a jolly life with no long jour- 
neys to make, no nests to build, and, when 
the babies come, no worms to work to find. 
Heigho! I am tired. I almost wish my 
work were over.” 

But, tired though he was, he flew faith- 
fully on his way until at last he had been 
wherever Winter had reigned; and then, his 
work over, he came back again to the lovely 
summer country where Spring was waiting. 

“O Spring,” he said, “I have done your 
bidding. All over the world men and every 
living creature wait to welcome you.” 

“Thank you, dear robin,’ said Spring, 
“you have done this hard task faithfully 
and well. Whatever you wish you may 
have as a reward. Say what shall it be?” 

And the robin thought of the little rabbit 
in his quiet home, and, remembering his tired 
wings, said, ‘I would be a rabbit instead 
of a bird!” 

“Think well, little brother,” said Spring. 
“A rabbit cannot fly or sing. He must live 
a quiet life in one part, and a very small 
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part, of the world. Are you sure you would 
like that?” 

“Quite sure,’’ said the bird. 

Then Spring stroked his head, and its 
shape changed and two long ears came from 
it, and his wings and they turned into little 
furry paws, and his body, and instead of a 
pretty robin there stood a dear little gray 
rabbit ready to hop away. 

“Stop one moment,” said Spring. “You 
are a rabbit, but you can never forget that 
once you were a bird, and you shall always 
be my special rabbit because of the ser- 
vice you have done. Once a year at Easter 
time, you shall lay eggs of wonderful colors, 
and the children shall all love you and be 
glad when you come. In every nest they 
make you shall lay the eggs; and, if you find 
no nest, you shall hide the eggs where chil- 
dren’s bright eyes may find them.* Good- 
bye, dear little rabbit. You have made the 
world glad, and you shall live forever!”’ 

Then Spring went to the earth, and where- 
ever she went she found the whole world 
waiting gladly to welcome her. 

The rabbit went too, and every year since 
then at Easter time the little children have 
been glad when in their homes they have 
found some of the rabbit’s wonderful eggs. 


The Crusts that Told, 


“Do you much believe it?” 

That was the question the Boy Twin 
asked the Girl Twin the day grandma told 
them a wonderful story about some dry 
bread crusts that unfolded legs and arms 
and made trouble for a little girl who tried 
to hide them under the edge of her plate. 

“She meant us,” replied the Girl Twin. 
“Tt’s ’cause we leave our bread crusts, and 
hide ’em around under things.” 

“They’re hard,” remarked the Boy Twin, 
gazing out over the blue Pacific. 

“‘Drefful hard,” admitted the Girl Twin, 
digging her little shovel into the sand and 
puckering her face into a frown. 

“But even in a fairy story I never heard 
of bread crusts that walked and talked. 
Now, did you?” 

“Course not.” 

For a minute the twins said no more. 
They were so young the neighbors called 
them babies. That was a mistake. Mother 
and father spoke of them as Joseph and 
Beatrice, grandma referred to them as Little 
Boy and Little Girl, while grandpa always 
said Sis and Bub. 

“Tell you one thing,” continued the Boy 
Twin, 

“What is it?” asked his sister. 

“Well, it’s this: if we can think up a place 
to hide our crusts, they’ll never tell. That 
was just a story out of grandma’s head!” 

“To scare us!” added the Girl Twin. 

“We'll think hard,’ continued the Boy 
Twin. 

“And eat our dinner crusts to-day,” said 
his sister. 

At the table that noon grandpa asked 
why Sis and Bub were so quiet. 

“We're thinking,’ explained the Boy 
Twin. : 

“They’re eating their crusts,” grandma 
remarked ; and, oh, how glad she was she told 
them the story about the crusts that walked 
and talked! 

Just then little sister choked, and her face 
was as red as big sister’s scarlet bow. 
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After dinner the Girl Twin said to the Boy 
Twin, “I’m sorry I ate that longest brown 
crust!” 

ae Why?” 

“Cause I know a hiding-place. There’s 
some little shelves all around under the table 
that’ll hold free bushels of crusts!” 

‘Where ?”’ 

“T’ll take you in and show you erzactlys 
soon’s Norah gets through working and gone 
somewhere. It’s ’way under where the 
table-cloth goes down. You reach in when 
anybody isn’t looking and feel around, and 
you'll find the shelves all waiting, only you 
mustn’t try it if grandma’s looking, even 
over the top of your head, ’cause you might 
get choked.” 

“J wish it was supper-time now,” grinned 
the Boy Twin. 

“So do I,” was the answer, and for one 
minute the twins danced straight up and 
down, and laughed so loud the old white 
rooster crowed and the hens cackled. 

“Wonder what’s the matter!” exclaimed 
grandma, who was in her room trying to 
get settled for her afternoon nap. 

That night at table the twins didn’t make 
any fuss about crusts. What was more 
strange, there wasn’t a crust left in sight. 
Before Norah cleared the table grandma 
lifted both their plates to see if anything 
was curled around under the edges. It 
used to seem as if Mother Goose on the 
plates tried to help the children keep their 
bread-and-butter ‘secrets. 

“Not a crumb there,” said grandma. “I 
guess that story was just what they needed!” 

O grandma! If you had only looked 
under the table, or if the table-legs could 
have talked the way the bread crusts did 
in your twilight story! 

Every two or three days after this the 
twins watched their chance to slip into the 
dining-room when no one was looking. 

“We'll have to keep moving ’em along, 
or the piles will get too big right in front of 
our chairs,” suggested the Girl Twin. ‘‘I 
wonder if mother knows how ’stremely dry 
bread crusts can get. Seems too bad some 
nice little mouse can’t have ’em.”’ 

“Tf a mouse wanted to,” the Boy Twin 
said, ‘‘it could have a nest right up in here, 
under where Norah puts the big platter; 
and it could get things for the mouse babies 
to eat just as easy—only if it fell in anybody’s 
lap it wouldn’t be nice for anybody but us. 
Wouldn’t it be lots of fun to see grandma 
jump!” 

“Wouldn’t it though!” laughed the Girl 
Twin. ‘Kind of a silly story, wasn’t it, 
about the crusts that talked?” 

“Our crusts will never tell!” declared the 
Boy Twin. 

“Course not!” exclaimed the Girl Twin. 
“TI wish everybody that don’t like crusts 
could get along as easy as we do nowadays. 
No, sir, crusts don’t tell!” 

The Girl Twin and the Boy Twin were 
both. mistaken. The very next day the 
crusts told. Fifteen, twenty, thirty, fifty, 
and ever so many more, crusts told at the 
same time. It happened as it did because 
the next day was the twins’ birthday. 

“We'll give them a surprise party,” said 
mother. 

“Certainly. Twins should always have 
a surprise party on their birthday,” added 
grandma. 

Norah made the cake, and it was twins, 
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two round,*frosted, candy-trimmed cakes, 
side by side, with candles on both,—a most 
beautiful birthday cake! 

After dinner the twins were sent with their 
pails and shovels to play on the beach. 

“Now we will set the table,” said mother. 
“Tt must be long as we can make it, because 
all the children on our street are invited.” 

“Let me help,” offered grandma. 

Norah had removed the table-cloth and 
the cloth beneath it. She-took hold of one 
end of the table, grandma and mother the 
other, and they pulled. 

“Seems to be stuck pretty tight,” said 
Norah, ds she gave a little jerk and kept on 
pulling. 

Then, with a creaking noise as if it hated 
to give up its secrets, the table suddenly 
spread apart—and down tumbled the crusts! 
Long crusts, short crusts, big round crusts 
and slim little crusts, brown crusts, white 
crusts, smooth crusts and ragged crusts, 
straight crusts and crooked crusts, all went 
crackling to the floor with little crispy noises 
that reminded one of bread pudding! 

Grandma, mother, and Norah laughed until 
the tears rolled down their cheeks, because 
every crust said plainly as crusts ever said 
anything, ‘Beatrice did it, Joseph did it: 
they did, they did!” 

This is what happened next. The chil- 
dren came to the party, and it was a beautiful 
party. And after it was all over, and time 
to go to bed, grandma called the twins into 
the dining-room. The table was cleared 
but heaped up in a big pan in the centre 
were the crusts. 

“They told!” said grandma. d 

“Have we got to eat ’em?’’ demanded 
the Boy Twin, when he could do so—you 
see, for a minute, he was too greatly sur- 
prised at what had happened to even so 
much as speak, and his face looked remark- 
ably solemn. 

“Oh, no,” replied grandma, ‘‘but—they 
told!” 

The Girl Twin looked at the Boy Twin 
and grinned. 

“Grandma,’’ she promised, ‘‘we’ll never 
hide any more bread crusts—even if we al- 
ways have to eat just pancakes!”—Frances 
Margaret Fox, in tattle Folks. 


An Engine-driver’s Story. 


“Yes, indeed, we have some queer little 
incidents happen to us,” said the engine- 
driver, as he plied his oil can about and under 
his machine. ‘‘A queer thing happened to 
me about a year ago. You'd think it queer 
for a rough man like me to cry for ten min- 
utes, and nobody hurt, either, wouldn’t you? 
Well, I did, and I can almost cry every 
time I think of it. I was running along one 
afternoon pretty lively, when I approached 
a little village where the track cuts through 
the streets. I slacked up a little, but was 
still making good speed, when suddenly, 
about twenty rods ahead of me, a little girl, 
not more than three years old, toddled on- 
to the track. You can’t even imagine my 
feelings. 

“There was no way to save her. It was 
impossible to stop, or even slacken much, at 
that distance, as the train was heavy and 
the grade descending. In ten seconds it 
would have been all over; and, after revers- 
ing and applying the brakes, I shut my eyes. 
I didn’t want to see any more. As we 
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slowed down, my fireman stuck his head out 
of the cab window to see what I’d stopped 
for, when he laughed, and shouted to me, 
‘Jim, look here!’ I looked, and there was 
a big, black Newfoundland dog holding the 
little girl in his mouth, leisurely walking 
toward the house where she evidently be- 
longed. She was kicking and crying, so that 
I knew she wasn’t hurt, and the dog had 
saved her. 

“My fireman thought it funny and kept 
on laughing, but I cried like a woman! I 
just couldn’t help it, I had a little girl of 
my own at home.”—Selected 


First Giraffe in Europe. 


Dr. Johnson, as is well known, refused 
for many months to believe in the Lisbon 
earthquake, and Parisians formerly were 
just as sceptical as to the existence of the 
giraffe, a new specimen of which has just 
been added to the Jardin des Plantes. The 
earliest specimen of these gentle creatures 
was seen in Paris in the reign of Leuis XVI. 
We learn from a French contemporary that 
the giraffe was first heard of in 1787, when 
it was described by a Frenchman named 
Levaillant, who had journeyed in the lands 
of the Hottentots and Kaffirs. When the 
explorer referred to the animals with the 
long necks, he was looked upon as a Munc- 
hausen, and told that he was such in not 
the politest language. It was only when 
some living specimens atrived in the French 
capital that Levaillant’s reputation for 
veracity was re-established, and then the 
animals for a long time formed the sensa- 
tion of Paris, not only among the multitude, 
but in all scientific circles. 


Little Mabel described graphically her 
sensation on striking a dimpled elbow*on 
the bed-carving. ‘Oh, my!” she sighed, 
“mamma, I’ve struck my arm just where 
it makes stars in my fingers!” 


Charlie and Ethel wanted to give their 
doctor a birthday gift, and after a great deal 
of thought they finally selected something 
and delivered it at the doctor’s house. The 
doctor has a private entrance to his office, 
which he calls his side door, and on the chil- 
dren’s return to their mother she asked 
them which door they went to, and the little 
boy replied, “To the front door.” She 
asked them why they did not go to the 
“side door,’’ because that was where they 
would be most likely to find the doctor, and 
the little fellow said, ‘‘Because we didn’t 
want to pay three dollars,’ — Youth’s Com- 
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New Portable Church in Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


The accompanying cut shows portable 
church No. 1 constructed in Providence for 
the American Unitarian Association which 
was recently erected for the congregation 
in Youngstown, Ohio, and which was dedi- 
cated Sunday evening, April 4. The build- 
ing is 31 x 40, built in sections, and is most 
artistic in appearance. Its cost was about 
$2,500. The Youngstown congregation had 
an expense of about $1,200 to meet in piano, 
furnishings, and erecting the building on 
two valuable lots in the northern section of 
the city where there is no other church, the 
nearest church building being a Methodist 
memorial chapel in which Sunday-school is 
held. The portable church is not an ex- 
periment any longer, as the one in Youngs- 
town has quickly demonstrated the possibil- 
ities of this form of 
church extension work. 
The building seats two 
hundred; and at the 
dedicatory service it was 
filled with an appre- 
ciative audience. The 
dedicatory sermon was 
delivered by Rey. Minot 
O. Simons of Unity 
Church, Cleveland, and 
was in charge of the 
minister of the congre- 
gation, Rev. Wayland L. 
Beers, formerly of Gou- 
verneur, N.Y., and St. 
John, N.B., who in the 
little over two years of 
his work in Youngstown 
has brought many new 
names to the church 
register. The first ser- 
vice of the present con- 
gregation was held five 
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joyous for both congregation and the people 
of the neighborhood because the chapel 
proves more than they expected, being far 
more beautiful, commodious, and service- 
able than any had.reason to believe could 
be possible in a building of this type. It is 
the subject of much favorable comment as 
to its artistic appearance, interior as well 
as exterior. 


Philadelphia Letter. 


In the Wilmington church Mr, Henderson 
has preached during the month of March 
upon ‘The Bible and Religion,’”’ ‘“The Ro- 
mance of Life,” ‘‘The School of Perfection,” 
“The Path to Life.” : 

A weekly paragraph is selected or pre- 
pared by Mr. Henderson and printed in the 
Siar, Wilmington’s only Sunday paper; and 
a hundred or more copies of that most ad- 


|mirable of our missionary pamphlets, ‘“The 
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to- the lancaster church, which will act as 
host. 

The new church will have a memorial 
pulpit to Judge Henry Shippen, grandfather 
of the present minister, who in 1813, while 
residing in Lancaster, was a contributor to 
the Unitarian church in Philadelphia. The 
pulpit represents the gift of twelve descend- 
ants of Judge Shippen. 

Rev. Rush R. Shippen, at one time sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, has been making his home in Lancaster 
this winter. Lately he has preached sev- 
eral times for his son, to the great satisfac- 
tion of all. 

The Women’s Alliance has had the most 
successful year in its history, its meetings 
well attended and its local missionary work 
carried on with vigor. Aided by the Alliance, 


Mr, and Mrs. Shippen gave a musicale and 


an exhibition of original water colors of 
Elizabeth Shippen Green at their house, 
which added materially 
to the organ fund of 
the church and proved 
a delightful occasion. 

The Unitarian Club 
of Lancaster is devot- 
ing itself to practical 
municipal questions. At 
the last meeting, the 
minister gave a_ talk 
on ‘Parks and Play- 
grounds,” with the re- 
sult that an active com- 
mittee has secured the 
use of several vacant 
lots in the city for sand 
gardens. 

From courageous little 
Vineland we hear that 
the congregations have 
been better during the 
winter months, and that 
the Sunday-school has 
recently had some addi- 
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Almost insurmountable 

difficulties were encountered by the faith- 
ful few, to whom for a time it looked as 
if they would have to pay up expenses 
and quit, but with determination they held 
on, supplied on Sundays for a time by pro- 
fessors and students from the Meadville 
theological seminary after Mr. Harvey gave 
up the work of the Meadville conference and 
went to Flatbush. For a time Rev. George 
L. Sprague, now of the church at Dunkirk, 
N.Y., supplied the pulpit, coming over from 
Meadville while he was pursuing his studies 
there after coming from a Baptist church 
in Michigan. To-day the congregation is 
fast growing and its finances are in good 
condition. It was able to dedicate the new 
church almost free of debt, so that in going 
into a growing and wealthy section of the 
city the congregation could say that it 
brought with it no debt for residents to help 
pay off. Sunday, April 4, will be long re- 
membered as a most joyous one by the 
Youngstown people who deeply appreciate 
all the American Unitarian Association has 
done. The _day was rendered the more 


Church of the Modern Spirit,’”’ have been 
sent on recently by the church. 

The Women’s Alliance, having given birth 
to the New Century Club of Wilmington, 
seemed for a time to have merged much of 
its energy in the larger organization. This 
winter, however, it has taken on new life 
and energy through the interest created by 
a course of lectures which the pastor has 
been giving, the fourth in this series, sub- 
ject, ‘“Edward Rowland Sill,” having re- 
cently been given. On April 1 this branch 
entertained the Philadelphia league at its 
regular monthly meeting. 

From Lancaster we hear as follows: The 
new edifice of the Church of Our, Father, 
Lancaster, approaches completion. Built 
of a beautiful cream-colored limestone in 
the Gothic style, it is undoubtedly the most 
artistic church in the city. The dedication 
has been set for Wednesday, May 5, to be 
followed on the 6th by the spring meeting 
of the Joseph Priestley Conference, embrac- 
ing the Philadelphia, Wilmington, Balti- 
more, and Washington churches, in addition 


decided to become a 
Branch Alliance, and a committee was 
appointed to draft a Constitution and 
by-laws which was adopted at the 
March meeting. At the annual meeting 
in April officers of the new branch will be 
elected for the year. This meeting will be 
followed by a tea at the home of one of the 
members, to which invitations will be sent 
to all women who may have, at one time or 
another, had any connection with the church 
or the Ladies’ Circle and subsequently drifted 
away. It is hoped that some may join the 
new Alliance Branch. ‘This youngest of our 
Alliance Branches will entertain the Phila- 
delphia League at its regular meeting on 
the first Thursday in May. 

The church maintains a rack for the free 
distribution of the American Unitarian 
Association leaflets, and at the Christmas 
celebration of the Sunday-school each child 
received a copy of Every Other Sunday and 
each adult an American Unitarian leaflet. 

So each of our local and near-by churches 
is doing, according to its opportunity, some 
measure of Publicity Work. E. 2 
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“So Let Your Light Shine.” 


BY A. IRVINE INNES. 


Followers of the Christ, 
Church of the living God, 
Light of the world, whose ways 
Bravely our leader trod; 
Shine as the lighthouse shines, 
Stand as the lighthouse stands, 
Spreading your rays abroad, 
Over the seas and lands. 


High let the lamp be held, 
Hide not the light divine; 
Out through the night of storm, 
Into the darkness, shine; 
Flame in the tempests’ gloom, 
Flash on the billows’ roll, 
Showing the haven of peace, 
Saving the wave-tossed soul. 


Glorious is your task, 
Guide to the heavenly home! 
Far let your light be seen, 
Rescuing them that roam— 
Gleaming from pole to pole, 
Beaming from cloud to clod, 
So that the world may give 
Glory and praise to God. 


The Unitarian Church in Canada. 


BY PETER BERTRAM. 


~The pulpit of the Unitarian Church in 
London, Ont., is vacant, and I have heard 
that Ottawa, too, is again in need of a minis- 
ter, and it therefore appears to me an oppor- 
tune time to consider the Unitarian Church 
in Canada, and why it makes so little progress. 
I look back some twenty years to the time 
when the Conference of the Middle States 
and Canada held a meeting in ‘Toronto. 
At that time there were the churches at 
Toronto and Montreal, and I think at St. 
John, N. B., to represent our movement in 
Canada. I attended that conference and 
listened with great pleasure to the sermon 
by Rev. Charles G. Ames, in which he drew 
a picture of Jesus and Buddha each in his 
way in unity with God, fellow-workers 
with God. 

It seemed to me then that I would be 
glad of an opportunity to work in a church 
that stood for the ideals placed before us 
at that conference, and after consulting 
with Rev. A. T. Bowser the church in 
Hamilton was the result. After a few years 
in 1892 a church building was erected, and, 
when the corner-stone was laid, speeches 
were made as usual, and it was stated that 
a Unitarian church in a city meant better 
schools, better drainage, better everything 
for that city. 

What is the situation to-day after these 
years? I will deal with Ontario. A 
church has been organized in Ottawa and 
one in London. A second church was 
attempted in Toronto, but was given up. 

During that time a great change has 
taken place in the attitude of the orthodox 
churches. There are ministers in the 
orthodox Church to-day that were here 
then, but their theological position has 
entirely changed. This can be best seen 
if we notice the fact that the Methodist, 
the Presbyterian, and the Anglican churches 
have each a department of moral and social 
reform, and they are putting to one side 
their differences and working together for 
more righteous conditions. ‘This has been 
especially noticed in their work for tem- 
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and in this they are joined 
by the Roman Catholic churches as well. 

There is also a movement for organic 
union of the Methodist, Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational, and Baptist churches, showing 
a broader and more tolerant spirit to be 
abroad in the land. 

Twenty years ago we boasted of our work- 
ing for better environment and they talked 
belief. To-day they are working for better 
environment, but we are not heard from. 
Then again there has just been held in 
Toronto a meeting of the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement, at which Anglican, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, and Congregationalist 
stood on a common platform. Over four 
thousand delegates registered. ‘he meet- 
ings have been marked by eloquent, wise, 
earnest speeches and boundless enthusiasm. 
The outcome is an effort to raise four and a 
half million dollars in Canada yearly to 
spread their religion in this and other 
lands. One cannot read the reports of the 
meetings without being touched by their 
earnestness. To these men God is a reality 
and religion is a reality. 

But this movement is not only religious 
in Canada, it is patriotic as well. 

Just about twenty years ago our first 
transcontinental railway was completed, 
and since then a nation has been born,— 
a giant nation, a nation that is just begin- 
ning to realize the vastness of its heritage; 
a nation of whose material prosperity 
there can be no longer any doubt. People 
are beginning to flee from other lands to 
share in this material prosperity. Even 
from so favored a land as the United States 
it is expected that from seventy to one 
hundred thousand will move into our great 
wheat belt this season, besides those that 
are pouring in from the British Isles and 
countries of Europe. Our leading men in 
all the churches are looking at this. It 
is making them think. The magnitude of 
their task dawns upon them, but they are 
not appalled. They are inspired by high 
ideals, and so, as I have said, they are organ- 
ized to spread their religion over the land. 
Names could be mentioned of those who 
from the beginning have given themselves 
to the work of the pioneer districts. 

And now what are we doing, or rather 
what are we going to do, in regard to this? 
It has been our boast that in theological 
thought we lead, and we like to talk about 
the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man; and I do believe that at its 
best there is nothing finer than the Unitarian 
conception of God and duty. And, when 
I look at your side of the line, I see men of 
the Unitarian faith helping to guide the 
destinies of your great nation. 

It is not so here. Would I be far wrong 
in saying that each one of our few churches 
has all it can do to live? And so I wish to 
put the case before our brethren previous 
to the May meeting. 

Iam not a native-born Canadian, but I 
see a vision of a rapidly growing, free, demo- 
cratic people. And, believing in religion 
as I do, I long to see what I believe to be 
the truest and noblest type of religion in- 
fluence their lives. But it cannot be done 
with the resources at our command. The 
American Unitarian Association has been 
helping our church in Hamilton these many 
years. And, if it is looked at as so much 
help to provide a church for us, it is all too 
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much and is hardly worth while. But, 
looked at as an effort to proclaim high 
ideals for what is so soon to become a nation 
of many millions, destined to take an im- 
portant part in the world’s history, then 
would ten thousand dollars for the coming 
year, for the work before us, be much to 
spend in Canada? I know the American 
Unitarian Association has many calls on 
its all too limited income, and I do not ask 
to lessen the help to other churches. Let 
those to whom what I have said commends 
itself send in a special contribution for the 
Canadian mission field, and especially do I 
appeal to any Canadians who have crossed 
the line and have prospered to remember 
their native land, and, as it grows in strength, 
help it make it grow in favor with God and 
man. 

This can be done by furnishing us means 
to send us men of the highest type, fit to 
lead in the communities in which they are 
placed. Let such men be placed now in 
Ottawa and London, and let other means 
be taken to proclaim our gospel in the land. 

HAMILTON, CANADA. 


From South Dakota. 


BY REV. RETT E. OLMSTEAD. 


Some word should he said, that the friends 
of liberal thought may know what is being 
done in South Dakota for our cause. Some 
four years ago, or thereabouts, Dr. J. G. 
Parsons of Brookings, $.D., together with 
three professors of the Agricultural College 
which is located at Brookings, felt that they 
were without religious services in harmony 
with their thought. They wrote to the 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, Mr. Backus, who went to them and 
held a service. From that time there were 
occasional services until September, 1906, 
when I was engaged to preach at Brookings 
once a month which I did for two years, 
preaching also once a month at a little town, 
Elkton, $.D., where there was a_ small 
nucleus of liberal thinkers. 

Since last September, under the American 
Unitarian Association, I have been preach- 
ing at Brookings every first and third Sun- 
day evenings, making a home there. As 
opportunity has afforded, Mrs. Olmstead 
and I have spoken at other points; namely, 
Arlington, Aurora, Watertown, Florence, 
Henry, Bushnell, and Aberdeen, all in South 
Dakota. 

Some years ago a Unitarian society, with 
a church building, prospered at Sioux Falls. 
As I understand it, the hard times of 1893 
caused many of the people to leave, and the 
society went to pieces. Since that time 
there has been no Unitarian organization in 
South Dakota until two years ago last 
February, when we organized at Brookings 
with some ten members. 

The work has been carried steadily on, 
and at the present writing we have enrolled 
sixty members. Not all of the members 
live at Brookings. We have membership 
cards, and when, through the Post-office 
Mission work, we have found out the Uni- 
tarians, we send them cards and invite them 
to join with us. In this manner we have 
secured a membership of sixty, from every 
corner of the State,—Sioux Falls, Hot 
Springs, Pierre, Aberdeen, Watertown, Big 
Stone, Elkton, etc, 
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South Dakota is pre-eminently an agri- 
cultural State. The college here has this 
year about seven hundred students, which 
is a very good attendance when it is under- 
stood that this is a comparatively new 
State. Our services have met with a con- 
siderable degree of appreciation from stu- 
dents and faculty. 

Each year since I have been in the work 
here we have had a series of meetings of 
three or four days, when such men as Rev. 
W. M. Backus, Rev. R. W. Boynton, Rev. 
E. S. Hodgin, and Rev. F. A. Gilmore, 
have spoken. This winter, when a taber- 
nacle revival was in progress, Rev. Charles 
W. Casson came to us for a night and spoke 
in the G. A. R. Hall where we are accus- 
tomed to hold our services, and spoke to 
one hundred people, among them twelve 
of the college professors. As the revival and 
revivalist were of a low character, to say 
nothing of the theology which would dis- 
count Edward’s sermon on ‘‘Sinners in the 
Hands of an Angry God,’ Mr. Casson de- 
cided to remain another night. He took 
as his subject, ‘‘The Gospel of Jesus v. 
the Gospel of Lowry,’ Lowry being the 
name of the revivalist. The Opera House 
was engaged, and that night Mr. Casson 
spoke to nearly one thousand people. Peo- 
ple stood in the rear of the building and many 
could not get in. The sermon was strong, 
straightforward, clean, and convincing. 
Over seven hundred tracts were taken from 
the table, and I am very certain that our 
thought was brought before the people, to an 
extent that could not have been done other- 
wise in many months, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. I believe that it is the long, 
strong, steady pull that tells; but I see no 
reason why we should not take advantage of 
these opportunities as they present them- 
selves. 

Since the revivals we have been having 
services every Sunday, setting forth our 
doctrines as best we could. We have felt 
that in a great State like this where average 
persons know little of Unitarianism, and 
where what they do know of it is heard from 
the pulpit of the orthodox churches which 
are not usually favorable, we must make our 
work, first, last, and all the time, a cam- 
paign of education. ‘Therefore we send out 
over twelve hundred tracts to over six hun- 
dred different people every month. ‘These 
tracts we follow up with a letter in due time. 
One day the mail brought me two letters of 
such different character that I enclose an 
extract of each. One from Watertown, 
S.D., reads: “Replying to your favor of 
February 26, I think it will be unnecessary 
for you to continue sending me literature. 
If I were at all interested in atheism or in- 
fidelity, I would go direct to Thomas Paine 
or Bob Ingersoll for instruction and pointers,” 
etc. The other, from an editor at Webster, 
S.D., reads: “‘We are grateful to you,... 
and we have not glanced over a single line 
or sentence, but have read it all with en- 
thusiastic interest, because in our judgment 
it is so intensely logical that it appeals con- 
vincingly to the intellect and the conscience,” 
ete. 

We are carrying on an Emerson Club here 
at Brookings with fifteen members, and one 
also at Elkton with some ten members. 
Through the club fifty volumes of Emerson 
were purchased. 

Our annual meeting was recently held at 
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the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Bushnell, 
who have ever proved themselves loyal 
friends. The Ethical Culture Club was in- 
vited to be present, and a member of the 
club gave us a very excellent paper on “‘Re- 
vivals.”’ Reports were made, officers elected, 
and a general good time enjoyed. 

We suffer in this Western country some- 
what from the fact that people are ‘‘on 
wheels.” ‘he four or five who were espe- 
cially interested and instrumental in starting 
Unitarianism in Brookings have, every one 
of them, gone from here, but others have 
come in to take their places and the work 
goes on. 

Feeling, as I have said, that the work in 
South Dakota must be primarily a cam- 
paign of education, we distribute our litera- 
ture as broadly over the State as we can, and 
do it wisely, to get it into the hands of those 
who are willing to read. soe 

If there are people in other parts of the 
country who are sending literature to South 
Dakota, they would confer a favor upon us 
if they would send us the names of the re- 
cipients. Or if any know of liberal people 
living in the State, we should be glad to 
have their names. 

There is a type of evangelism carried on 
here by a species of revivalist after the order 
of Billy Sunday that is an abomination unto 
the Lord. That the theology presented is 
ancient and altogether abhorrent may be 
taken for granted, but that is not the worst 
feature of the type of revival carried on ex- 
tensively here for the last two years. It is 
wretchedly repulsive, so vulgar and obscene 
in its suggestiveness that a woman of this 
city said one night after hearing the re- 
vivalist,” I feel as though I ought to go home 
and take a bath after listening to such 
filth.” Notwithstanding this, perhaps, be- 
cause of this type of revival, with its low, 
vulgar, coarse, slangy stuff, the tabernacle 
which would seat 1,500 people was filled 
every night, I am told, and at the close they 
reported between five and six hundred con- 
verts, and contributed between twelve and 
thirteen hundred dollars to the revivalist 
for his services of four weeks. I attended 
the night that the revivalist spoke on 
“Popular Amusements.’ It was absolutely 
the most disgusting thing in its suggestive- 
ness of immorality that lever heard. This 
sort of thing is being carried on in Aberdeen, 
Watertown, White, Arlington, Brookings, 
Huron, Madison, Flandreau, Yankton, as 
I know, and doubtless in scores of other 
towns in South Dakota, by perhaps a half 
dozen or more different revivalists. 

How to account for a wave of this sort 
passing over the country I hardly know. 
One would like to be fair and not judge 
harshly, but I can only believe that it is a 
financial graft under the cloak of religion. 
The church is put to the test in these days as 
never before, and as a result the revivalist 
finds the people and ministers gullible to an 
alarming degree. The thought seems to be, 
anything and any method to stem the tide 
against the old type of church. 

Personally, I am not at all alarmed over 
these conditions. It is for us to go on in 
a straightforward, clear, clean manner, 
knowing well that in due time better things 
must, in the nature of things, prevail. 

If there are Post-office Mission workers 
who wish to help here in the distribution of 
literature, or would send their Christian 
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Registers, after reading them, to some one 
else, I should be glad to send names. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


“The British League of Unitarian Women” 
is the title of the newly established Women’s 
Alliance of Great Britain. If imitation is 
the sincerest flattery, then our American 
Alliance ought to feel proud of this latest 
outgrowth of its devoted service. Lady 
Bowring and Miss Helen Herford, both of 
whom made a special study of the activities 
of our American Unitarian Women when 
they attended the Boston International Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals, are among the 
sponsors of the movement, which is making 
good progress and promises to be a valuable 
addition to the church extension work of 
our British brethren. 

Some 3,000 persons have already enrolled 
themselves, in two hundred different towns 
and districts, as subscribing members of Rey. 
R. J. Campbell’s League of Progressive 
Thought and Social Service. Among these 
we note Prof. John Estlin Carpenter of 
Oxford, and other Unitarian clergymen. 
Mr. Campbell’s church, the London City 
Temple is standing by its pastor unani- 
mously and heartily. f 

An English contemporary says:— 

“Truly notable is the part which Scotsmen 
play in the public life of this great empire. 
On Tuesday last there were two distinguished 
additions to the membership of the House of 
Lords. The newly appointed Archbishop 
of York, a Scotsman, was introduced by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, another Scots- 
man; and Lord Shaw, a third Scotsman, 
was introduced by Lord Pentland, a 
fourth. They were duly presented to the 
Lord Chancellor, a fifth member of this suc- 
cessful race.”’ 

Dealing with the theological position of 
the new principal of Mansfield, the Congre- 
gational College in Oxford, England, the 
Christian World says that the best index 
to Mr. Selbie’s views is a little volume of 
his entitled ‘The Life and Teaching of 
Jesus Christ.” In this book, “Problems 
are faced, not burked or enveloped in 
obscuring poetry, and the whole treatment 
is marked by reverent candor and honest 
inquiry. To him the Virgin birth is an open 
question. As to the personality of Christ, 
he says: ‘That there was in him something 
greater than our ordinary human nature is 
not to be denied. But this did not lift him 
out of the human category.’ Again, on the 
sinlessness of Jesus (which he maintains) 
he remarks that ‘It is not that he was unable 
to sin, but that he was able not to sin.’ In 
dealing with the Resurrection he declares that 
the modern student will not go very far 
astray in returning to the primitive tradition 
of a spiritual rather than a materialistic 
resuscitation.” 

The Evening Standard thus describes a 
former president of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association: ‘‘Sir John Brunner, 
P.C., M.P. for the Northwich Division of 
Cheshire, the son of a Swiss schoolmaster, 
arrives to-day at the age of sixty-seven, and 
may still look forward to years of usefulness 
and wise philanthropy. He is, in a way, a 
sort of home-made Mr. Carnegie; for he has 
established free libraries, town halls, and 
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scholarships with a lavish hand. A favorite 
remark of his is that every penny he has 
made has come from the application of 
science tocommerce. As chairman of Messrs. 
Brunner, Mond & Co. he has had ample 
opportunities.” : 


Unitarian Club, Boston. 


The last two meetings have been very 
interesting and worthy of full reports. At 
the March meeting the Hon. John D. Long 
presided, and addresses were made by 
President King of Oberlin College, Rev. 
E. A. Horton, and Rev. William I, Lawrance. 
The subject was “Religious Education,” 
and Dr. King discussed the subject with free- 
dom and frankness in a very lucid address of 
which the conclusion was that all the evolu- 
tions of our time pressed upon us the need 
of bringing forth and applying to all affairs 
of life, public and private, the principles 
of religion. The speakers who followed 
enforced the doctrine with specific illustra- 
tions concerning the church and the Sunday- 
school. Mr. Long in his introductory re- 
marks and asides contributed greatly to the 
interest of the occasion. 

At the April meeting the president, Dr. 
Walter Channing, presided, and with some 
remarks that were both wise and witty 
introduced the speaker of the evening, Dr. 
S. M. Crothers, who spoke on ‘“‘Liking your 
Job.” ‘The title of the address gave but 
slight indication of the course which the 
speaker’s thought would take in an address 
which was both genial and incisive. He be- 
gan with what seemed like a far-away intro- 
duction concerning his experience as a 
missionary in Persia which, he said, was 
the dream of his boyhood and early man- 
hood, a dream which was inspired by the 
reading of ‘Lalla Rookh.” This introduction 
led to a contrast of the methods of. those 
who do their work because they enjoy it, 
as he thought he would enjoy being a 
missionary in Persia, and those who do 
their work from a grim sense of duty with- 
out any liking for their job. The head- 
lines in the daily papers the next morning 
were ludicrously out of drawing. They 
suggested the speech of a belligerent re- 
former who was prepared to blow up the 
strongholds of iniquity with dynamite, 
whereas it was a plea for mixing the nitro- 
glycerine of the reformer with the neutral 
substances which would reduce its ex- 
plosiveness and tendency to go off at the 
slightest provocation, and so make it more 
easily handled and effective. He said about 
this, in. part:— 

“The man who compels himself to attend 
to his business by a sense of duty will 
probably make a success of his business, 
but not as quickly and not as great a suc- 
cess as will be made by the man whose busi- 
ness is his pleasure also. The man who 
loves his job is the man who does it best, 
and the same principle applies in art and 
war and business, and in all altruistic en- 
deavor. 

“What the world needs is not soothing 
syrup, but moral dynamite to blow up the 
strongholds of evil, but dynamite is a mixt- 
ure,—a mixture of nitroglycerine and saw- 
dust or other absorbent to make the handling 
of the nitroglycerine safer. We all know 
many excellent people with consciences 
as sensitive as nitroglycerine, who go off 
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at the slightest opposition, and usually 
their friends are the victims. What they 
need is to make their moral nitro a moral 
dynamite, and for philanthropic or reform 
movements the best admixture is a sincere 
liking for the job. 

“A reformer should not refuse dis- 
agreeable work, but is it necessary that 
he should make himself disagreeable? He 
usually doesn’t have to try. Though God 
made use of some sour-visaged men in the 
days of the reformation, it wasn’t because 
they were sour-visaged, but in spite of it. If 
I were the devil, I wouldn’t bea bit afraid of 
a good man who was acutely conscious of 
being good. I’d think that looking after 
his own virtue would just about keep him 
occupied the whole time and wouldn’t 
let him interfere with my larger designs. 
But a young fellow with an ideal, with good 
manners, and with companions,—a mixer,— 
I’d consider dangerous, for I’d be afraid 
he’d be getting up a merger against me.” 

There were elected to membership in the 
club Eben S. Draper, John Boyden Carpen- 
ter, John Flint Merrill, James Allen Crosby, 
Frank Vernon Wright, Charles Atherton 
Clarke, William P. Stone, Granville C. 
Mitchell, Gorham Dana, Frederick A. P. 
Fiske, George Mabbetti. 


Mr. Lang as Church Organist. 


During the last week in Boston words 
of just praise for the wonderful life and 
character of Mr. B. J. Lang have been 
spoken,—words which while they show love 
and appreciation can but faintly express, 
after all, the deep sorrow and the lasting 
gratitude of countless people. Mr. Lang’s 
personality was in truth so rich, so original, 
so many-sided, that when we think of him 
we in turn touch the imspiring teacher, 
the forceful leader, the generous friend, and 
these qualities blend into the whole charac- 
ter which we have loved and honored. Yet 
to many of us it was as organist at King’s 
Chapel that he was particularly close. Here 
he was not the interpreter of the music 
of others, but expressed himself: here his 
power was especially and intimately re- 
vealed. Those who have worshipped in 
the churches. where he _ played have 
realized how truly music may be the hand- 
maid of the Lord. Yo very many souls, 
seeking after spiritual comfort, his playing 
brought uplift and peace. Who that has 
heard his aspiring improvisations—a form 
of expression in which his genius was pe- 
culiarly happy—can ever forget the moments 
of solemn beauty, the exquisite harmony 


that seemed like the breath of a living 
creature, the triumphant rush of glorious 
sound, which swept the worshipper with it, 
as it seemed, into the very presence of the 
King of Kings. 

We shall never hear the like again, and 
in our sorrow for the loss of the friend we 
also deeply mourn the loss to the world, 
in that this creative power of radiant beauty 
is gone. For us all life has been enriched 
because of this great gift, and is the poorer 
_for its loss. Frances E. F. Cornisu. 
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F. Marion Crawford. 


At the communion services of the Church of 
the Disciples, Boston, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
spoke briefly of her nephew, the late F. 
Marion Crawford, who died in Italy. Mrs. 
Howe said :— 

“Dear minister and friends,—I come here 
to-day bearing in my heart a personal sor- 
row. ‘he dear son of a dear sister, once 
mine, a man of illustrious reputation, lies 
dead in his beautiful home in Italy, where 
he had devoted the best years of his life to 
literary work, which had gladdened many 
hearts. 

‘We was dear to many people. ‘The 
simple, fisher folk of his village, Sorrento, 
loved him, and the great people of Rome 
did him homage. Iam so far from him that 
I cannot have a last look at that dear face, 
nor lay a single flower on that sad bier; but, 
when I mention him in this house of faith 
and love, I feel as if I had offered an im- 
mortal flower at his funeral. 

“Our dear minister has shown us that Death 
is so transfigured by our Christian faith that 
we may meet him no longer as the last 
enemy, but the first friend who will welcome 
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us when we shall have passed the last bar- 
rier which divides us from the world known 
to us only as a Father’s house of many man- 
sions. ’’ 


Educational Campaign for Boys. 


Boston and the towns in its vicinity are 
to have a revival, from April 21 to May 2, 
which is planned on different lines from 
those with which the people are familiar. 
During that time there will be one meeting 
in Boston daily, and also a meeting in some 
suburban city each day to consider the best 
ways and means of working for wayward, 
delinquent, and dependent boys. No 
other campaign, commercial, educational, 
or religious, can exceed in importance such 
an undertaking as this. 

Among the speakers will be John E. 
Gunckel, of Toledo; Julia A. Richman, of 
New York; Jane Day, who is associated 
with Miss Richman; Bert Hall, the News- 
boy Truant Officer of Milwaukee; Dr. 
Luther Halsey Gulick, champion of the 
Playground Movement; Leonard P. Ayres, 
Roland P. Falkner, Lee F. Hanmer, all 
of New York, and much other expert local 
talent. All phases of the latest and 
best work with boys and girls will be 
presented by persons who have achieved 
something, who know much of the results 
of such work, and who are at the same time 
among the most inspiring platform speakers 
of to-day. 


The Country Church Association, 


The New England Country Church 
Association was organized at Amherst, 
Mass., August 14, 1908. It was the out- 
growth of a conference on rural problems 
held at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, and attended mainly by country 
pastors and teachers. They who attended 
were so impressed with the usefulness of 
such a conference that they decided then 
and there to form this association. It is 
an interdenominational body, and _ it 
desires the co-operation of every one who 
is interested in the building up of the rural 
community through the agency of the 
rural church. 

The association held a conference on the 
problems of the rural church in New England, 
in Tremont Temple, Boston, Jan, 18 
and 19, 1909. ‘The purpose of this con- 
ference was -to furnish an opportunity 
for all those who are interested in rural 
progress in general, and especially in the 
progress of the rural church in New Eng- 
land, to come together for a mutual inter- 
change of ideas. The speakers were men 
who had made special studies of the prob- 
lem, some of them having achieved notable 
results in the upbuilding of rural com- 
munities and rural churches, A report of 
the proceedings of this conference will be 
sent on application. 

On Feb, 23, 1909, there was. held, 
at Harvard University, upon the invita- 
tion of this association, a conference of 
representatives of the theological schools 
of New England. ‘This conference endorsed, 
among other plans presented, the sug- 
gestion that pastors’ institutes be held at 
points remote from seats of theological 
learning. Shortly afterwards the associa- 
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tion received an invitation to hold such an 
institute at St. Johnsbury, Vermont. The 
invitation was gladly accepted, and the 
arrangements have been made for May 
477. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian | 


Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, April 13. 
There were present Messrs. Carr, Wilson, 
Little, Lincoln, Fox, Williams, and Mrs. 
Coolidge and Mrs. Keyes. 

In the absence of the president in Eng- 
land, Mr. Carr was chosen to preside. After 
the reading of the records of the last meeting 
by Mr. George W. Fox, the assistant secre- 
tary, the treasurer presented the following 


statement for March, 1909:— 
RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand, March 1, 1909 . . $30,066.03 
From donations .. Tile. edn su aaeee ae CETT OS 
Income of invested funds ...... MP andate | 26088100 
Interest on bank deposits ..... 92.33 
Bequest of Benjamin Phipps, Boston, 
additional on account, unconditioned . 227.82 


Bequest of Henry Pickering, Boston, un- 
conditioned . 


. 5,000.00 
Gift of Charles E. ‘Sprague, ‘Harvard upon 
certain trusts . 450.00 
Ministerial Aid Fund, ‘additional gif 1-14 1,000.00 
Publicity Department, Unitarian Calen- 
dar account . 92.65 
Church Building Loan ‘Fund, additions 
to Fund . 450.00 
Investments, amount received for rein- 
vestment. 15,000.00 
Investment Church Building T Loan Fund, 
repaid on loans ..... 1,000.00 
Books sold, etc. ear oteuaie. (ety sual cate 989.10 
All other sources .............. 0.0... 20.00 
$73,047.62 
PAYMENTS. 
For peissionany purposes. $5,058.62 
and tracts for free distribution .. 377.52 
Books published for sale .... ; 575-89 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, } pensions, 32.00 
Salaries and other missionary pepeners evinet §f2, A006 
Expenses of Unitarian Building .. : 409.87 
Investments . 23,940.00 
Investment Church Building Loan F und, 
loan 5,000.00 
weaned: interest on investments and for ‘all 
other purposes.. s ana 103.69 
Cash on hand, April 1, 1909. 35,088.47 
$73,047.62 


Upon report of the Finance Committee 
the following votes were adopted :— 


Voted, That Vice-President Eben S. Draper be and he 
is hereby authorized, in thename and behalf of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, to sign, affix the corporate seal 
to, and deliver a deed of the Unitarian Church property in 
St. Joseph, Mo.; that is to say, the south eight feet of Lot 
six (6), all of Lot seven (7), and the north two feet of lot 
eight (8), all in block twenty-three (23) in Smith’s addition 
to the city of St. Joseph, Mo. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and 
he is hereby authorized, in the name and behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association, to sign, affix the cor- 
porate seal to and deliver a deed of land and building 
thereon, known as the Unitarian Church property, in 
Malden, Mass., at the corner of Eastern and Hillside 
Avenues. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and 
he is hereby authorized in the name and behalf of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, to sign, affix the corporate seal 
to, and deliver a lease from the Chautauqua Institution to 
the American Unitarian Association of lot ser Cookman 
Avenue, Chautauqua, N.Y. 

Voted, To make the following appropriations, the sums 
mentioned being for the purposes requested by the donors: 
New England States: Rey. Earl C. Davis of Pittsfield, 
Mass., $150. Middle States: Society in Allegheny, Pa. 
(to be applied to new building), $105; Society in Lancaster, 
Pa. (to be applied to new organ), $30; Work in West 
Virginia, $100. Southern States: Danville, Ky., $300; 
Richmond, Va. (Parsonage Fund), $200; New Americans, 
Italian Work, $560. New England States: Boston meet- 
ings, $37.88. 

Voted, To appropriate from the gift of a friend $100 
additional for publishing the Unitarian Workshop. 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

Founded in 1827. ; 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
lous and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 


| issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 


on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucila 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question, 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


Voted, To appropriate from the gift of a friend $263.05 
for the additional expenses of the Portable Church. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To request the Rev. Wilson M, Backus of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., as a member of this board, to represent the 
American Unitarian Association at the forthcoming meet- 
ing of the Western Unitarian Conference. 


A communication from the secretary of 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
was read, and the following nominations of 
Trustees were approved: Mr. W. H. Pay- 
son, Mr. Sheldon, Rev. F. L. Hosmer, sue- 
ceeding to the unexpired term of Rev. George 
W. Stone and Mr. Daniel Rowen of Berkeley. 

A letter from Hon. Jonathan Smith, presi- 
dent of the Worcester Unitarian Conference, 
relative to missionary enterprises within the 
limits of the Worcester Conference, was pre- 
sented and its suggestions were heartily ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors. 

Upon motion of Mr. Williams the follow- 
ing persons were appointed auditors of the 


ra 
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treasurer’s accounts: Grenville H. Norcross | chairman. 


and Walter S. Fox. 
Adjourned, Lewis G. WILSON, 


Secretary. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Jottings. 


Our English friends have launched a new 
venture, The Sunday-School Quarterly, 
edited by Rey. J. Arthur Pearson. A speci- 
men number has been forwarded to me, 
which I have read with interest. Printed 
in large type, with an alluring spring-like 
cover of green, it appeals to the reader, 
So far as I have looked, the contents sustain 
the creditable outward appearance. ‘(his 
is an endeavor to help Sunday-School 
workers, to promote Sunday-School reforms, 
and to advance the general cause of re- 
ligious education. ‘The first number bears 
the imprint of April, and there are articles 
by Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, Ion Pritchard, 
Henry Rawlins, W. Copeland Bowie, G. C. 
Cressey, and others. It seems to be a gen- 
uine effort for the accomplishment of three 
objects,—help for the teachers, uplifting of 
standards, and the creation of zeal for the 
cause, all of which is apparently well ex- 
pressed in this herald number. 

There are less than two weeks for our 
supporters to send in their annual contri- 
butions. It is possible for us to keep the 
books open a week after the rst of May, 
and we shall endeavor to do this to accommo- 
date the belated. But I earnestly call the 
attention of our churches and Sunday 
Schools to the situation. The contributions 
we receive not only give us the needed re- 
sources for the expenses of our work, but 
they give a franchise and membership quali- 
fication to all who contribute. Each church 
or Sunday School thus contributing is en- 
titled to three delegates to our regular meet- 
ings and voting privileges in deciding the 
policy of the Society. There never was a 
time when money was so much needed, and 
there never was a time when such large plans 
were before us. ‘To fulfil these hopes and to 
prosper the welfare of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School interests, we need a hearty sup- 
port. 

The admirable work of last year at Mead- 
ville and Isles of Shoals will be continued 
the coming summer. It is safe to assume 
that in the light of experience the results 
will be even better, although they were 
satisfactory before. The Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society is co-operating, and its assist- 
ance is assumed to be valuable and necessary. 
This co-operation is most heartily given be- 
cause the officers of our Society believe that 
there is scarcely anything more helpful than 
the enrichment of resources for all those who 
are working in connection with the Sunday- 
School cause. The programmes for the 
Meadville Summer School and the Isles of 
Shoals Summer Institute will soon be pub- 
lished. I trust that very many will plan to 
make use of these opportunities. 

The Western Unitarian Conference, which 
has its meetings at St. Paul, Minn., has 
assigned Thursday, May 20, for the Sunday 
School. The president of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society has been selected as 
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This session ought to be one of 
the best in the whole week. St. Paul and 
Minneapolis have maintained together, Uni- 
tarians and Universalists, an active Sunday- 
School Union. I predict that whatever may 
be said of the other sessions, this will be 
largely attended and full of interest because 
there is this local appreciation of the subject 
and objects involved. Tuesday evening, 
September 28, has been assigned the Sunday- 
School Society for the National Conference 
at Chicago. The general subject is ‘‘Re- 
ligion and Education,’’? on which prominent 
individuals will speak. And, as I have said 
of St. Paul, so I say of this, given a good 
programme, there is no doubt it will be one of 
the most important parts of the week, 
because this matter of religion and education 
is uppermost, and confronts the minister, 
public school teacher, professor, and parent. 
Not different from the purport of the 
above paragraphs is the mention I want to 
make of “Our Faith,’’? just published in 
handsome form. It is an original design, 
hand-painted, just the thing for framing, 
or by itself constituting an attractive feat- 
ure for the mantel or wall. It is printed on 
a heavy card board; price, painted, 15 cents; 
black and white, 10 cents; framed, 75 cents. 
Let me remind my readers that the Book 
Room, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, and our 
headquarters, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
are always open to visitors and customers. 
The number and variety of our Sunday- 
School publications are not commonly under- 
stood. I frequently have letters asking if 
we publish Sunday-School text-books and 
if we have a Sunday-School paper. Of 
course this is often from ministers who have 
lately come to us, but a similar vagueness 
rests upon many who have been at work 
a long time in our pulpits. They know there 
is a Unitarian Sunday-School Society; but 
they have hazy ideas as to how long it has 
existed, what it has done, what rank it holds 
in educational affairs, and the material it 
can furnish. The best way is to send for a 
copy of our Descriptive Catalogue, in which 
there is full information regarding the one 
hundred and fifty publications which we offer 
for the help of Sunday-School instructors. 
Epwarp A. Horvron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Annual Meeting of the Boston 
Federation. 


The annual meeting of the Boston Federa- 
tion for 1909 will be held on the afternoon 
and evening of Sunday, April 25, at All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, Roxbury, Mass. 

The afternoon session at four o’clock will 
convene for the following purposes:— 

Reports of officers, directors, and com- 
mittees. 

Report of Nominating Committee and 
election of officers. 

The consideration of the following amend- 
ments to the constitution :— 

The amendment of Article V. to allow the 
election of the officers at large outside of 
the Board of Directors. 

The adding of a new article providing 
for amendments to the constitution, and 
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Marriages. 


In West Newton, Mass, at the First Unitarian Church, 
12th inst., Rev. Harold Greene Arnold of Bridgewater, 
Mass., and Helen Hunt Freeman, daughter of Mrs. Fred- 
eric W. Freeman, of West Newton, Mass. 


Deaths. 


TILDEN.—At_New Brighton, S.I., New York, 
April 12, Anna E., daughter of the late Samuel and 
Abigail Lowe Davis, and widow of the late Robert Swift 
Tilden, in the 93d year of her age. 


Mrs. Tilden, who had many friends in all parts of the 
country, was a woman truly remarkable for both her 
physical and her mental vigor. She had always enjoyed 
perfect health until a recent accident, which resulted in 
her death within two months of her g3d birthday. 
Born in New Hampshire, June 10, 1816, she went with 
her father and his large family to St. Louis, Mo., in 1837, 
where she was married, and lived for many years, becom- 
ing a warm personal friend of Dr. Eliot and an active 
worker in his church. Living in Washington during the 
Civil War, she also became a warm personal friend of 
President Lincoln’s, On the death of her husband she 
came with her daughter to Staten Island, where one of 
her step-daughters lived, the wife of the late Daniel Low, 
Esq,, and has made her home here since 1882. Noted for 
her broad and gentle spirit and for the active interest 
which she maintained up to the very last in her friends 
and in the world about her, she was universally and 
deservedly loved and respected. H.C. 


UDELL.—Mrs. Marietta C. Udell, wife of Mr. C. S. 
Udell, president of the Michigan Conference of Unitarian 
Churches, died at her home in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
April 6. Mrs. Udell was a woman of exceptional useful- 
ness in the church and general society, and a most charm- 
ing personality as a friend. One of the city dailies thus 
justly characterizes this noble woman :— 

“ During her long residence in Grand Rapids Mrs. Udell 
exemplified what it is possible for a noble Christian 
woman todo inacommunity. A natural leaderin both 
church work and in home development, she had an 
earnest purpose which she lived up to faithfully and to 
which she devoted the major part of her time and atten- 
tion. Her home and home surroundings were striking, 
both from the standpoint of beauty and utility. 

“Mrs. Udell sustained intimate and confidential relations 
with many persons whom she helped in their hardships 
and whose misfortunes no others ever knew. She reck- 
oned the time spent in aiding others as time well spent 
and never was too tired or too busy to listen to the appeals 
of the poor, to give counsel, advice, and substantial aid. 
She was a wide reader and a charming conversationalist. 
In her horizon there were no bars or boundaries. Besides 
her wonderful adaptness as a homemaker Mrs. Udell 
found time to develop a many-sided personality. Her 
life was one fullof kindly, noble deeds.” 

At a most appropriate funeral service held on April 8 
brief tributes were given by Dr. J. P. MacCarthy and 
Rev. Caroline Bartlett-Crane of Kalamazoo and Rev, 
Wishart and Rev. H. B. Bard of Grand Rapids. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J, §. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 


Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. 
The price of each casket is plainly marked. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. | 
Complete equipment in every particular, Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK 8S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 


Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘“* Undertaker, Boston.” 


A het SE UNITARIANS will enjoy stopping 
with Miss Emma R. Ross at the Rossbenk, 169 


Beacon Street, Boston. Telephone Back Bay 21888. 


OR SALE at Jaffrey, N.H., an eight-room cottage, 
well furnished, town water, fine location, with one 


acre. $1,500. Chrtstian Register. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, s-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 44 miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister, no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va, 
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any other business that may properly come 
before this meeting. 

The evening meeting at seven o’clock 
will be addressed by Rabbi Charles Fleischer, 
Rev. Frederic W. Perkins of the Universal- 
ist church in Lynn, and Rev. Fred B. 
Fisher of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Boston, on the subject, ‘The 
Opportunity for the Young People in the 
Church To-day.” 

To reach the church, take cars from Dudley 
Street Terminal, via Warren Street to Elm 
Hill Avenue. O. ARTHUR MCMuRDIE, 

Secretary. 


Hospitality during Anniversary Week. 


The Boston Federation, in co-operation 
with the Unitarian Hospitality Committee, 
is planning for the reception and entertain- 
ment of the delegates to the Young People’s 
Religious Union meetings to be held Thurs- 
day afternoon and evening, May 27, 1909, 
at the Second Church, Copley Square, 
Boston. 

The officers of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union will receive at the conclusion 
of the afternoon session, and at 6.15 a 
collation will be served, to which all dele- 
gates are cordially invited. 

Through the courtesy of the larger com- 
mittee, delegates will be welcome on Thurs- 
day, May 27, to the luncheon at Bulfinch 
Place Church, upon application that morning 
at the American Unitarian Association 
headquarters, Room 3, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. : 

Delegates who may wish to remain in 
Boston over night will be gladly entertained 
by members of the Boston Federation by 
communicating with Miss Grace R. Torr, 
secretary of the Unitarian Hospitality 
Committee for Anniversary Week, 25 Beacon 
Street, before May 15. 

Emity I. HarGrave, Chairman. 
Cora A. TILDEN, 
CHARLES D. RICHARDSON, 
Hospitality Committee of the Boston Federa- 
lion. 


Annual Contributions, 


‘The unions are reminded that the treas- 
urer’s books close May 1, and therefore all 
contributions that are expected to be 
credited to 1908-09 should be in the 
hands of the treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur Mc- 
Murdie, before that date. 

Only the unions that have contributed 
during the year are entitled to the three 
voting delegates at the annual meeting, and 
every society should be anxious to have 
representation at that meeting. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Ministerial Union will meet at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Monday, April 
26, at x1 AM. In the morning Mr. 
Joseph Lee will speak on ‘The Proposed 
Boston Charter.’”’ Luncheon will be served 
in Channing Hall at 12.30, after which there 
will be a report from the Committee on 
Legislation, to be followed by discussion. 


- ‘The Christian Register 
Churches. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—Fourth Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Leon A. Harvey: !Seventeen 
members were received into the church on 
Easter Sunday, making thirty-eight during 
the year. The trustees asked for an Easter 
offering of $600 to meet a special need and 
$573 was received. The rest has since 
been pledged. 


FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—The Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Frank L. Phalen: The church in Fair- 
haven is very prosperous and promises to 
grow from more to more. On Monday even- 
ning, April 12, the society was favored by 
the presence and inspiration of Hon, John 
D. Long, who spoke to more than one hundred 
and fifty members of the parish club, 
the Leighton Club, on ‘“‘The Navy.” In 


‘the course of the address ex-Gov. Long, who 


was also Secretary of the Navy at the begin- 
ning of the Spanish-American War, said, 
“The relation of the United States to the 
Philippines and Cuba is the finest example 
of international altruism the world has ever 
seen.” The society has recently received 
and put to use a beautiful new font in the 
baptistry of the church. A new communion 
service and table in keeping with the fine 
taste and architecture of the church have 
also been added to the equipment for service 
and worship. Three children were chris- 
tened on Easter Sunday, and nine adults 
united with the church. In less than two 
years forty-nine persons have united with 
the parish and more are ready to come into 
the fellowship at the next public service 
for the reception of new members. The 
Alliance and Sunday-school are doing ex- 
cellent work with. united and expectant 
hearts and hands. The course of the 
Unitarian faith in Fairhaven and its neigh- 
borhood was never so confident and in- 
fluential. 


Hupparpston, Mass.—First Congrega- 
tional Society: After a winter’s inter- 
mission of three months, during which time, 
however, the Sunday-school continued its 
sessions, the church was reopened for regular 
services on the 4th of April, and unusually 
large congregations were present then and 
last Sunday. Rev. Joseph M. Seaton, who 
had faithfully and efficiently served the 
church as pastor for fourteen years, having 
recently resigned, Rev. Joseph C. Allen has 
been engaged to act as minister until the 
1st of December, and services will be main- 
tained without a summer’s_ intermission 
until that time. 


MancueEster, N.H.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. George E. Hathaway: ‘This 
church is rejoicing over an event which has 
stimulated the life of the parish. On Mon- 
day evening, March 22, about two hundred 
members of the congregation were the 
guests of Mr. Alonzo H. Weston, Mr. Charles 
L. Richardson, and Mr. George H. Chandler 
at an excellent dinner served by a local 
caterer in the parish house. At the close 
of the dinner the guests were requested to 
assemble in the church, with the promise 
that an interesting entertainment had been 
provided for them there. The entertain- 
ment came in the form of a surprise, when 
Mr. George H. Warren, a former president 
of the board of directors, announced that 
through the generosity of Messrs Weston, 
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Richardson, Chandler, and Mrs. G. Byron 
Chandler, the debt on the church had been 
paid. It then became known that, impressed 
by the zeal of the Women’s Alliance, which 
during the past three years had paid $1,200 
of the old church debt, Mr. Alonzo H. Weston 
volunteered to pay half of the remaining 
debt, providing the balance could be other- 
wise secured. Mr. Weston’s challenge was 
quickly taken up by Mr. Richardson, Mr. 
Chandler, and Mrs. G. Byron Chandler who 
contributed the remaining one-half, thus 
freeing the church from the debt which it has 
carried for many years. Mr. F.C. Livingston, 
president of the board of directors, re- 
sponded to Mr. Warren in a speech which 
expressed the hearty appreciation of the 
society. Brief remarks were also made by 
Mr. Richardson, the minister, and by Mrs. 
W. K. Robbins, president of the Women’s 
Alliance. At the close of the speaking the 
people returned to the parish house, where 
the thoughtful hosts of the evening had 
provided an orchestra. The remainder of 
the evening was spent in dancing and in 
happy social intercourse. The entire affair 
from beginning to end was one of the most 
significant occasions in the history of this 
church. It was felt by all to be an act of 
faith in the cause for which we are working, 
an expression of confidence in the future of 
this church. Its effect has been to stimulate 
a growing interest to the point of enthusiasm. 
With quickened zeal the people of this parish 
are entering upon a most hopeful future. 


MoNTPELIER, VT.—Church of the Messiah, 
J. Edward Wright, D.D.: Dr. Wright has 
presented his resignation as pastor. On 
July 9 he will reach his seventieth birth- 
day and the consummation of forty years 
of service in this church, and it is his earn- 
est desire to relinquish pastoral duties at 
this time. It will be with very genuine 
regret that his resignation is accepted, if 
such action becomes necessary. It is said 
that he will by no means be allowed to retire 
from active work even if he relinquishes the 
formal duties of the pastorate. His ser- 
vice to his people and the people of the 
outlying towns has been on the broad plan 
of brotherly love and toleration, and he has 
the whole-souled regard of every parishioner 
and also of the entire community, 


SOMERVILLE, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. W. H. Pierson, D.D.: Mr. 
Pierson, after more than forty years in the 
ministry and after the longest pastorate in 
the history of this church, feeling the need 
of rest and change, sentjin‘his resignation to 
take effect the last of June. The resigna- 
tion was received with surprise and regret, 
and at the annual meeting of the parish 
was accepted with many,evidences of deep 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children's Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homesto needy 
children. 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 
meh oe central ote pan 
pplications solicited from families within f. 
Boston, who will take children to board or ieend chee 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Treas. 
277 Tremont St., 
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feeling on the part of those present. 
Pierson will still seek to preach as stated 
supply in the churches. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 
Unitarian Bee ce — 
Already acknowledge tae 6 DRE gch4. 048: 69 
Apr. 12. First Church, Philadelphia P. 5.00 
12. Society in Urbana, : 22.21 
12. Society in Scituate, Mass. ... 20.00 
12. George O. Allen, Scituate, M: 100.0 
12. A Friend, Scituate, Mass. ii5:3 100.00 
12. Society in Vineyard Haven, Mass. 5,00 
12. Norfolk Church, Dorchester, Mass. 5.00 
13. Church of ouls, New York, N 1,000.00 
13. Society in Montclair, N.J. . 50.50 
13. Society in Hackensack, 10.00 
13. Society in Walpole, N. H.. iat 8.25 
13. Society in East Bridgewater, “Mass. . Bie 81.75 
13. Walter H. Beach, Frankford, Pa.. I.00 
13. Society in Kennebunk, Me... 54.00 
13. Society in Belfast, We: oe eA ke 43.00 
13. Society in Haverhill, Mass.......... 10.00 
13. Society in Santa Barbara, Cal... 219.00 
13. Society in Ithaca, N.Y. ; 25.00 
14. one Church, Shelbyville, ‘Ti. x 5.95 
14. First Church, Shelbyville, Ill. ....... 4.00 
14. Society in Barre, Mass, . bid... 25 10.00 
14. Society in Evanston, ll.. 15.00 
14. Society in North Andover, Mass. . 38.06 
14. Society in Andover, NA... 40.00 
14. National Alliance Branch, Lenox Av- 
enue, New York, N.Y. .. ere 10.00 
14. Society in Lebanon, NH. . 25.00 
14. Society in Montpelier, Vt. 159.00 
14. Channing Church, Dorchester, “Mass. . 5.00 
14. Society in Duluth, M ‘ 15.00 
14. National Alliance fon. , Cincinnati 
Ohio. . OH 10,00 
15. Society in ‘Castine, Meo 10.00 
15. Second Society in Athol, Mass...... 40.00 
15. James F. Robinson, Poynette, Wis. . . 3-59 
1s. Society in Sterling, Mass.. “tees 10.00 
1s. L. T. Brigham, Savannah, Gace ass I.00 
15. First Parish, Brookline, Mass. ..... 5.00 
ree pe Society in West Somerville, 
ef 5.00 
15. King’s Chapel, Boston, “Mass. . 2. ¥5780.55 
16. Society in Cincinnati, OHO Mh iee 200.00 
16. Society i in Louisville, Bye 102.00 
16. Society in Saco, Me. .. 112.00 
16. Society in Geneseo, Til... 40.00 
16. Society in Cornish, Peas 3.00 
16. Society in Underwood, Minn. ....... 2.00 
16, Society in Laconia, este 7.00 
16. Society in Kansas City, Morcueca at 10.00 
16. Second Church in Boston, Mass. .... 540.00 
17. First Swedish Church, Chicago, I Le 3.00 
17. Society in Bernardston, Mass... 20.00 
17. Society in East Boston, Mass.. 50.00 
17. Society in Dunkirk, 3 15.00 
$69,704.55 


Francis H. LIincoun, Treasurer. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, from Sociy 
1 to April 16, inclusive :— 


. Lexington, Mass., Sunday-school . . $5.00 


Apr. 1 

= 2. Fairhaven, Mass., Alliance Branch. . 10.00 
2. Danvers, Mass., Sunday-school.. 2.00 
5. Cincinnati, Ohio, Sunday- school. . ++ 10,00 
5. Brockton, Mass., Sunday-school . eveay © TOL00 
5. Groton, Mass., Church - ase 10.00 
5. Miss Alice Cheever, Boston . 10.00 
6. Dighton, Mass., Sunday- school . 3.00 
6. Northboro, Mass., Church .. .... 7.25 
6. Middleboro, Mass., Sunday-school. . 5.00 
6. Green Harbor, Mass., Sunday-school .. T.00 
7. Athol, Mass., Sunday-school . Saaerd 5.00 
8. Derby, Conn., Sunday-school... 5.00 

8. New York (Brooklyn), Willow Place 
Pica aay Sunday-school .. .. . 10,00 
8. A , Sunday-school . 2.00 
8. Chattanoo a, Tenn., Sunday-school .. 5.00 

9. New York (Brooklyn), Unity Sunday- 
school .. 5.00 
9. Fitchburg, “Mass., “Sunday-school._ . Siw, Mxo:ce! 
9. Jacksonville, Fla., Sunday-school ........ 3.00 
9. Weston, Mass., Sunday-school. . 20,00 
to. Boston, Barnard Memorial ............ 10.00 
Io. ater: NY... Sunday-school . Sen 2.00 
Io. jetta, Ohio, Sunday-school . 5.00 
10. Menomonie, Wis., Sun ay-school « 5.00 
ro. A Friend. 10,00 
12. Madison, Wis., ‘Sunday-school .. Rey 5.00 
12. Washington. D. cet Sunday-school. heudnad. A000 
r2. Richmond, Va., Sunday-school .. 1.50 
12. Leominster, Mass., Church . sit cue. CO6.5O 
12. Bridgewater, Mass., Sunday-school .... . 5.00 
12. Winthrop, Mass., Sunday-school ........ 5.00 
12. Tyngsboro, Mass., Sunday-school er 
13. Andover, N.H., Sunday-school ......... 4.00 
13. Brookfield, Mass., Sunday- school....... 2.00 
13. Gloucester, pereaer emo: Re dele Fi aROO 
13. New York, A All 1 Souls’ Church . 100.00 
13. Rochester, N , Sunday school « Rett) Ta00 
13. Gardner, Max's unday-school ......... 5.00 


” Amherst, Mass”, ae line a 


Mr. | Apr. 15. 
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Castine, Maine, Sunday-school .. 


.. $5.00 
16. Louisville, Kentucky, Church of the Mes- 


16. Marlboro, Mass., Sunday-schoo! 4 


16. Ottawa, Canada, Sunday-school . 2.00 
16. Pittsfield, Mass.,. Sunday-school . : 2.00 
16. Newburg, N.Y., Sunday-school .. 7h 5.00 
16. Meadville, Pa, Sunday-school, ‘addi- 
tional (total, $5 ee Dies see 3.00 
RICHARD C. Picante 
Treasurer. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Saturday lesson on April 24 will 
be given by Mrs. John B. Carpenter of 
the Disciples School. 

Mrs. John H. Edwards will lecture on 
Thursday, April 29, on ‘Religious Education 
in Holland.’’ All are welcome. 

Dr. Crooker’s Course in Church History 
continues at 11 on Friday morning of 
each week. The subject for April 23 is 
“Rivals, Representatives, and Reforms.” 


The Philadelphia Congress of 
Religious Liberals. 


The prospects are favorable for a largely 
attended and successful meeting in the city 
of Brotherly Love next week (April 27-30). 
This congress will be unique in that it gives 
so large a place on its programme to laymen 
and for its recognition of women on its 
boards of government and as speakers. A 
special correspondent will send the Register 
an account of the meetings. 


Dr. Crooker’s “The Church 
of To-day.” 


The following facts illustrative of the uses 
to which this little book is being put may 
interest the readers of the Christian Register: 
The secretary of the Home Missionary 
Society of the Congregational churches in 
Massachusetts has sent a copy (making 
nearly two hundred in all) to every pastor in 
the State doing work under his direction. 
The adult classes in several Universalist 
Sunday-schools are using it as a text-book. 
Last fall the minister of the largest Presby- 
terian church in America ordered one hun- 
dred copies to be used in the men’s clubs of 
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his parish. ‘The minister of a large Methodist 
Episcopal church in New England keeps 
several copies circulating among his friends 
and parishioners. The trustees of a leading 
Unitarian church, acting on the suggestion 
of their minister, placed twenty-five copies 
in the parish library for circulation among 
its members. It has been used as a text- 
book during the past winter in the prayer 
meetings of a prominent Congregational 
church near Boston. Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones of Chicago sent a hundred copies as a 
New Year’s gift to the men in his church. 


Children’s Courts in Italy. 


The first society for the application of pro- 
bation in Italy was founded at Rome on 
May 10, 1906. In this past year three similar 
societies have been founded at Milan, Turin, 
and Florence, while a ministerial circular 
issued on May 10 last provides for the sepa- 
rate hearing of juvenile cases,—in other 
words, marks the commencement of Children’s 
Courts in Italy. 

These results, as will easily be understood, 
have not been obtained without much effort, 
and the whole story of the struggle may per- 
haps have interest for those who care to trace 
the development of reforms. But that 
which lends to this movement a special 
interest is the fact that it has been entirely 
due to private initiative, and the initiative 
in most cases of very young people. ‘The 
movement has now the royal patronage, 
and is assisted by a government subsidy, 
while many notable men of the political and 
legal worlds are content to give it their sup- 
port. But for its commencement and de- 
velopment it depended upon the faith and 
energy of a few young men, all under thirty 
years of age, and with them to-day, in great 
part at least, lies the merit of the success,— 
Lucy C. Bartlett, in the Hibbert Journal. 


It is announced from Blackburn, Lan- 
cashire, that an important discovery has 
been made which will be of great value to 
shipping in the preservation of iron and all 
other material liable to rust and deterioration 
by weeping. The substance is a liquid 
paint, the principle of which is believed by 
experts to be an old Roman secret. 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


best. 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Pope 
,model for your special needs—heavy 
“machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
{little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. 
what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 
we’ll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


Pope Se sie cturing Co. 


machines for business, light 


But write and tell us just 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Pleasantries. 


“‘Medicine,”’ said a little girl, ‘‘is something 
that makes you careful not to catch cold 
again.’’ 


A boy when asked, ‘“‘ Why should you be 
kind to animals?” replied, “If you are very 
kind to a dog, he will follow you to the grave 
at your funeral.” 


Eve had given Adam the apple. “I sup- 
pose,” she mused as she constructed the fig- 
leaf suit, ‘after this I’ll always have to feed 
him to get a new dress.” Subsequent de- 
velopments confirmed her fears.—The Sun. 


Herr Adler, now studying American hotels, 
will sympathize with the farmer who, having 
been assigned a number and tucked into a 
cell, trotted down to the clerk and said, 
“Please, can I go out for half an hour?”— 
Transcript. 


In answer to the question, ‘‘What pas- 
sages in Holy Scripture bear upon cruelty 
to animals?”’ one boy said: ‘“‘Cruel people 
often cut dogs’ tails and ears, but the Bible 
says, ‘Those whom God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder.’” 


“That’s a curious-looking paper-weight,” 
said one of Mr. Newlywed’s friends, taking 
up a brownish object, round and about half 
an inch thick, from the desk. ‘‘Yes,” said 


Mr. Newlywed. “It’s only a temporary 
one. It’s my wife’s first pufl-paste tart- 
shell.”’—Y outh’s Companion. 


Professor (coming from his club holding 
up triumphantly his umbrella to his wife) : 
“You see, my dear Alma, how stupid are all 
the anecdotes about our absent-mindedness. 
You see, I haven’t forgotten my umbrella.’’ 
Mrs. Professor: ‘‘But, my dear, you didn’t 
take your umbrella with you: you left it at 
home.’’—Frankfort Wztzblatt. 


A gentleman living in Leeds has a smart 
son. When a friend called recently, the 
father said to him politely, ‘I wish I had 
another cigar to offer you,” looking with re- 
gret at the one he was smoking. _Now was 
the small boy’s chance. “I know where 
they are, pa,” he said, dragging open a drawer 
and bringing out a box of a choice brand. 


A woman once spoke before a class of 
school children on literature. She had spent 
a week writing the speech, and she read it to 
them, as she hoped, with great success. The 
next day, however, she heard that a boy, on 
being asked by his mother what had happened 
at the school, replied, carelessly; ‘‘Oh, noth- 
ing much except a lady talked to herself on 
a piece of paper.”—New York Tribune. 


A pleasantry in a recent Register reminds 
me of something which happened in the 
days of my youth. Marcus Morton, Demo- 
crat, having been chosen governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, a Whig minister, in closing his 
pulpit reading of the governor’s Thanksgiv- 
ing Proclamation, punctuated its signatures 
as follows: ‘Marcus Morton, Governor? 
John A. Bowles, Secretary? God save the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts!’’—G. L. C. 


A matron of the most determined char- 
acter was encountered by a young woman 
reporter on a country paper, who was sent 
out to interview leading citizens as to their 
politics. ‘‘May I see Mr.——?” she asked 
of a stern-looking woman who opened the 
door at one house. ‘‘No, you can’t,” an- 
swered the matron, decisively.. ‘‘But I want 
to know what party he belongs to,’’ pleaded 
the girl. The woman drew up her tall figure. 
“Well, take a good look at me,” she said, 
“Tm the party he belongs to!” 
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DESK 
CIOCKS 
in Silver, 
Shell, 
Gilt, and 
Glass. 


| 51 WASHINGTON SF 
| CORNER WEST SE} 


Water Supply 
The Problem Solved 


No elevated tank 1o 
freeze or leak. Tank 
located in cellar. 
Any pressure up to 
60 lbs. The ideal 
fire protection. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue 14 
Let our Engineersfigureout your needs 


Lunt-MossCo. 43S. MarketSt. Boston 


DURABLE RUGS 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The novelty rugs that WE weave from old 
carpets are said to be the best made anywhere. 
Marchlorders_filled promptly. 

: Write for further particulars. 


y» LEWIS MEG. CO., 
15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 


ee S 
FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. Y., U.S.A, 


RECENT TRACTS 


Published by the 
American Unitarian Association 


224. A Little Catechism 
Of Unitarian faith, fellowship, and organization in 
the form of twenty-three questions and answers. 
225. The Highest Criticism. 
By WILLIAM H. Lyon, D.D. 


__Deals with revelation itself, the divine truth and 
life, not merely with persons and dates,—with sub- 
stance, not form or outward circumstance. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any 
address upon request. Please order by 
number only, not by title. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & 60, LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 
FOR 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL {or 


Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes, 
. Individual Teaching, Scholarships. 


Summer Course in FORESTRY 
TUTORING. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B. Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
Wa ter B. Gacz, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Co 


min: 
girls’ dormitory. T. P. FARR, Principal. . 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 cents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


7 


